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For the Repertory. 
ON STUDYING THE SCRIPTURES, 


I. Were men to be directly ad- 
dressed by a voice from heaven, 
delivering an audible message, few 
doubtless would refuse to attend to 
its import. Not many would turn 
away their thoughts to other sub- 
jects, or go about their worldly 
business; deeming this of more im- 
portance than an attention to what 
God might be about to communi- 
cate.” No: we should all of us for 
the time, lay aside every thing 
else; dismiss from our thoughts all 
other matters, and listen with in- 
tense interest, we must suppose, to 
what the great God should declare. 
And we should judge that man to 
be strangely daring, unreasonable, 
yea, quite infatuated, who should 
turn a deaf ear, and mind altogeth- 
er other concerns; not caring about 
what his Creator had to announce 
to him. Now does he in fact pur- 


sue a more reasonable course of 
conduct than this, who disregards 
the sacred scriptures; and takes 


little or no pains to learn what they 
teach? 


In one very important re- 
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spect he certainly acts far more ir- 
rationally than the man who should 
neglect to listen to an audible voice 
from heaven;—for the audible mes- 
sage, as it would be all unknown, 
might be supposed to be of no vital 
importance. But the Scriptures’ 
(and whoever possess them has heard 
it,) contain the words of life. Re- 
garded simply then as a message 
from God, the great Creator of hea- 
ven and earth; how ought the Scrip- 
tures to command our most diligent 
attention and search! They’ profess 
to be the very words and thoughts 
of Gods; and the evidence on which 
this claim is supported, has often 
been examined by the most honest, 
candid, and acute minds, and 
has been found to be not only satis- 
factory, but demonstrative as far as 
the nature of the subject admits 
or demands, and cutinely overcom- 
ing and overwhelming to all honest 
doubts and rational scepticism. 
They are the true word of God. 
One would think then, that we 
should be led carefully to search the 
Scriptures, if it were but out of 
mere curiosity.—Suppose we had 
never before this heard of a revela- 
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tion from our Creator, and that now 
for the first time. the Bible were 
placed in our hands, and we were 
made convinced that it was from 
God; with what eagerness should 
we peruse the book, whose author 
was no other than the framer of the 
universe, the fountain of all wisdom 
and knowledge and truth. How 
wonderful does it seem, that we 
should be neglectful of this volume, 
containing the reasonings and 
thoughts and feelings of the most 
High! One would think, that not 
a truth it contained, which could 
be understood and learned, would 
be left unstudied, unlearned by us. 

If. Again: from the Scriptures 
we are to learn almost all that is to 
be certainly known about God. 
The Scriptures, as faras they go, 
are a transcript of the divine mind. 
Above all other subjects, it should 
seem, that men would desire to 
know about that Being, who has so 
wonderfully made them; and who 
is the maker and supporter of all 
things in heaven and earth! What 
a subject for inquiry !—what a sub- 
ject of intense interest to all crea- 
tures, to learn something of their 
Creator! We need no better proof 
that men are sinners, at enmity with 
their God, than this; that they are 
entirely averse to studying his 
eharacter: they would banish God 
from all their thoughts; there is no 
form or comeliness in his perfect at- 
tributes, which sinful man delights 
to contemplate. But would any of 
us know what kind of a being God 
is, and surely it becomes us to know 
every thing that can be known of 
him—we must search the Scrip- 
tures. 

Were a well authenticated book 
to be sent us from some other world, 
giving an account of a race of beings 
vastly above us in stature, strength 
and intellect, and very different 
from us in their manners and habits; 
with what eagerness should we 
Study their history, their character, 


manners and habits, and govern- 
ment, and this not only out of curi- 
osity, but to get hints for our own 
improvement. But when a volume 
is put into our hands, describing the 
wisest, and best, and greatest of 
beings; whose throne is the third 
heaven—the earth his footstool— 
whose sceptre sways over the uni- 
verse, which lies all open to his 
single glance—whose thoughts grasp 


eternity, as ours the moment that is 


past—at whose word a universe 
were dissolved, annihilated, and 
again brought into sudden exist- 
ence;—when a book is put inte 
our hands to teach us the attributes, 
the character, and government— 
the very language and actions, yea, 
even the sentiments and feelings, 
and affections, and mind, of such a 
Being, sitting above the starry sky, 
surrounded by other beings, higher 
above us than we above the mean- 
est insect that lives, flutters and 
dies the same hour; when a book 
well authenticated, thus comes inte 
our hands, to tell us of sucha glorious 
Being, as this our God; Oh! whe 
would believe that we should neg- 
lect it!-who would believe, we 
would not devour its contents with 
the utmost eagerness! who would 
believe we would not read carefully 
every sentence, to learn respecting 
such a Being, our Creator, Preser- 
ver, and most bountiful Benefac- 
tor 

And when we learned of God 
that He is Jove, and hath no plea- 
sure in the death of the wicked— 
when we learned that our troubles 
and sorrows and pains, and all our 
sufferings are, as it were, a grief to 
the heart of our Maker—that they 
are all the consequence of our fall, 
and our personal guilt, and are 
never sent on account of his plea- 
sure to see us suffer anguish; oh, 
who would believe we should not 
all of us cleave yet closer to this 
book, as the source of great consola- 
tien, even for what it reveals of the 
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benevolence of God, for the light 
which it throws upon this our dark, 
mysterious, troublous state of exist- 
ence on the earth. 

IfI. The Scriptures reveal to us 
the relation in which we stand to 
eternity and to our Maker; and 
many things connected with this re- 
Jation, that are not only desirable 
to be known, but which are of 
unspeakable importance for us_ to 
know. The Scriptures settle the 
question that we are immortal 
beings—that in respect to length of 
existence, from the moment of our 
birth, we are equal to the Deity 
himself; a most solemn, awful 
thoughteto him who feels unprepared 
to spend it in happiness. 

Human reason, without the aid of 
revelation, could not confidently 
say, death will not terminate our 
existence. All that the wisest 
Roman could say was, while [am 
reasoning upon the soul’s immor- 
tality, I believe; but when I have left 
off reasoning, I doubt. How im- 
portant to know certainly this 
truth—that we are beings of a never 
ending existence! 

The Scriptures reveal that we 
are fallen beings, at open war 
with our Makeg, and need a recon- 
ciliation with him—that for all who 
refuse to become reconciled, He 
has, as his perfect justice, and even 
his benevolence required, prepared 
a place of outer darkness, where 
will be weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth forever. 

How important! that we should 
know, and endeavour to realize, 
before it be too late, the sub- 
ject of this painful, awful truth— 
the very mention of which, makes 
the whole ‘‘soul shrink back upon 
itself, and startle at destruc- 
tion.” 

The Scriptures reveal another 
truth above every truth—of more 
importance to us than any thing, all 
things else which could be known 
te us; the knowledge and compre- 
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hension of Gabriel would be to us 
valueless, compared with it. We 
have been redeemed !—redeemed. 
from an eternal bondage! We 
sold ourselves into a captivity that 
had no-limit in duration, and none 
in severity; and God, when the uni- 
verse of created beings was found 
too poor, with all its collected 
wealth or lives, to pay the price of 
our ransom—yea, even the God we 
had despised, sent his own Son 
from his bosom to pay the ransom 
of our souls; and he came—was 
born with us—dwelt among us, with. 
not a place to lay his head—was 
scorned-—despised—rejected,—was 
pained and troubled, and tempt- 
ed as we are—wandered about 
to teach and heal us—was grieved 
with our infirmities——-pierced to the 
heart by our sins—mourned and 
wept and prayed with us and for 
us—yea agonized in our behalf till 
blood was forced through all his 
pores—was brought te trial by us, 
poor beings of yesterday, and crea- 
tures of the dust, whom his own 
hands had made to walk upon his 
footstool—was nailed to the cross, 
breathing only supplications. for 
us—and there suspended and bear- 
ing all the heavy load of all a 
world’s sin, in bitter anguish, such 
as no creature ever felt, poured out 
his soul to deaths; this—this is the 
truth for which we are to search the 
Scriptures, and love the Scriptures, 
and embrace the Scriptures with 
our whole souls.) No matter how 
deeply we search, no matter what 
other truths we find out; it may be 
all else the Bible contains; but if 
our search end not in _ finding 
Christ, and embracing him; all our 
searching will not finally profit. 

Again; We should search the 
Scriptures, for by them we are 
to be judged; they are the rule 
given for our conduct—for our 
words—for our thoughts. 

Nothing would seem more un- 
reasonable, than that we should ac- 
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knowledge, and really believe that 
the Bible contains the laws by 
which we are to be tried and con- 
demned, or acquitted, at the last 
day; and yet should take little 
pais to find out what those laws 
are! When we call to mind what 
our condemnation means—an utter 
and an eternal seclusion from every 
source of happiness, and the endur- 
ance of what no tongue can speak; 
when we call to mind what our re- 
ward will be, if acquitted by the 
judgment of the Scriptures; an en- 
tire and an everlasting separation 
from all pain, and sorrow, and suf- 
eripg: and not only so, but ana d- 
mission into the brightest habitations 
in the universe of God, to dwell at 
the very fountains where all plea- 
sures spring; not only to have 
every wish of our perfected nature 
gratified, but to have the whole soul 
ever filled with new and fresh, and 
unexpected delights; unspeakable 
to mortal tongues—felt only by the 
angels that inhabit the regions of 
light, and gather round the throne 
of God and the Lamb;—when such 
is to be. the reward! who, whe will 
not search the Scripture, to learn 
the conditions on which he may 
find acquittance at the bar of God! 

He will there find a rule for all 
his conduct under all circumstan- 
ces, and he will find it to be not 
the rule which the world gives him, 
or which his own sinful heart might 
suggest, but he will find the rule in 
all cases to be that which his unbias- 
sed reason will approve as right; for 
God has given no law which is un- 
reasonable. He will there find a 
law for his tongue, not that of the 
profane man, or of the liar, or of 
the slanderer, or of the obscene 
jester, or of the idle talkers but a 
aw which says in general, let no 
corrupt communication proceed out 
of thy mouth, keep thy tongue as 
witha bridle. He wall find therea 
law to govern his thoughts. —One 
ef the best tests of the truth of a re- 


ligious system, is te inquire where 
it applies its healing: if only ta the 
outward actions, it is obviousl 
false; for the sow/ may still be left 
deeply diseased: if it extend its laws 
yet further, and rule the words of 
the mouth, and here stop, without 
reaching the thoughts, or attempting 
to purify the soul’s deep fountains, 

lainly the system is faise; the 
Coe shall be full of all bitterness, 
and all disease still:—such are all 
other systems of religion, except 
that revealed in the Bibles and all 
other systems are therefore most 
evidently false. He who searches 
the Scriptures will find there rules 
to govern his thoughts—-laws to regu- 
late his heart, in all its feelings and 
sentiments and affections; anc by 
the internal application of these 
laws, he must walk; by these rules 
he must govern himself in al! his 
desires, and passions, and curb the 
unholy thought, and check the un- 
holy imagining. It may be hidden 
from bis fellow-men, and he. may 
pass with them as a pure and holy 
man—not so with his Maker; his 
secret sins, the deepest hid movings 
of depravity are all open te His 
view, who sitteth in the heavens; 
and in judgment, yea, in judgment 
they will appear in Sunlight clear- 
ness before the universe, and con- 
demn him as soon, and drive him as 
far from happiness as the foulest 
outward crime committed in the 
sight of men. 

As Christians—men who have 
professed to give up ourselves to be 
the devoted servants of the most 
Hizh—frue disciples of Christ—men 
who have professed to take the word 
of God as the rule of our lives, in 
thought, word and action;s—as 
Christians we are bound bv the 
most solemn of all possible obliga- 
tions to search the Scriptures dili- 
gently,- faithfully, prayerfully, to 
learn all our duty, and having learn- 
ed it, to be kept constantly in mind 
of it; and not only to know our 
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duties are we to search the Scrip- 
tures, but in order to drink deep 
also of its spiritual fountains of con- 
solation—-that we may enjoy that 

eace which passeth all understand- 
ing; catch the spirit, and zeal, and 
holy energy of the holy men, whose 
examples are there left for our fol- 
lowing; and above all, to learn of 
Him who was meek and lowly in 
mind, to mould our own souls into 
that engaging form of gentleness, 
sweetness, charity and love—for- 
giveness, forbearance and patience, 
which marked all the intercourse of 
the Saviour with men; and by which 
we shall best cherish religion in our 
own hearts, and best recommend it 
to others; and best honour the Sa- 
viour of our love, the God of our 
heart-felt devotion. 

What! are any professing to be 
saints in the habit of neglecting the 
Scriptures! they are the soul’s food: 
without this nourishment it will 
languish and dies yea, come to the 
second death! Let us take good 
heed, that God may not in his anger 
remove our lamp out of its place, 
and leave us to grope throughout 
eternity in oufer Guciiae: 

As impenitent men, we have an 
overwhelming interest in searching 
the Scriptures. They are the means 
of grace—the means through which 
God converts the soul, and prepares 
it for a happy residence in heaven; 
they are the remedy provided of 
God, the only healing medicine to 
the sin-sick soul. They rend the 
veil of self-righteousness, and ex- 
hibit a man to himself, just as he 
is, in the true light; they, through 
the Divine Spirit’s aid, tear the 
covering from the heart, remove the 
screen from the eyes, and show a 
man’s heart to him, just as God sees 
wt—full, full of guilt, and needing 
to be cleansed; sick, sick unto 
death, and needing a divine physi- 
cian; and then, and not till then, 
will a man turn his footsteps hea- 
venward; then, and not till then, 
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will he awake to call upon God in 
earnest. 

Let him, therefore, that would 
seek salvation, (and who will de- 
liberately refuse?) read the Scrip- 
tures, and pray over the Scriptures 
for the Spirit’s guidance. Let him 
seek to know and feel, first of all, 
the wickedness of his own heart, by 
measuring its movements by the 
strict requirements of God’s law; 
and then let him study to know the 
plan of salvation which God has 
provided through Christ, and per- 
adventure God will interpose by his 
spirit, and save that soul. He will 
prove faithful to all His promises. 
Unfaithfulness belongs alone to us. 

ANTONIO. 


PRAYER MEETINGS. 
[Continued from p. 240.] 


That many of our - brethren 
should be much prejudiced against 
these meetings, and think them pro- 
ductive of evil, aut be explained 
from their continually reading such 
heavy charges against the motives 
and conduct, and want of principle 
of those who attend them, and read- 
ing nothing in their defence. It is 
the chief, if not the only object of 
these communications, to induce 
those who are willing, and permit- 
ted to hear both sides, to judge can- 
didly, and as Christians should 
judge; and if it appears that the 
meetings are offensive to God, and 
injurious to religion, let those whe 
attend them, be advised in the 
spirit of love, to discontinue the 
practice. Riba» 

The two objections which it is 

roposed now to consider, are, 
That the meetings are inconsistent 
with the principles of Churchmen; 
and, That the Clergymen who fa- 
vour them, are guilty of violating 
their Ordination vows. These (the 
latter especially) are heavy charges. 
That they have been frequently 
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made, if not in direct terms, yet 
in language too plain to be misun- 
derstood, is too well known. 

¢¢Of all the cants which are cant- 
ed in this canting world, though 
the cant of criticism may be the 
most tormenting,” that of religion 
is the worst, and that of Episcopa- 
lians is particularly inconsistent 
and disgusting. And yet if the 
word is truly defined to be “a form 
of speaking peculiar to some class 
or body of men,” I fear that, at the 
present day, no class or body of 
Christians is less free from it, than 
we of the Episcopal Church. To 
others, if not to ourselves, it must 
be disgusting to hear so much of 
the distinctive principles of Church- 
men, but our present inquiry is 
wherein, by social prayer, we vio- 
late them. Not, I have before 
shown, by any usurpation of the 
Clerical Office, nor by extemporary 
prayer, nor by any use or neglect of 
the Liturgy. So far as my knowl- 
edge extends, no people are more 
sincerely attached to the Episcopal 
Church, nor endeavour more con- 
scientiously to observe its rules, 
and maintain its doctrines, than 
they who frequent the meetings. 
We see nothing of the enthusiasm, 
nor other disorders which many are 
made to believe are the usual 
effects. On the contrary, what 
Bp. Jebb says of so many in Eng- 
land **who abstain from all appear- 
ance of enthusiasm with far more 
trembling solicitude, than they ab- 
stain from all appearance of evil,” 
may, I fear, be justly applied to 
many among us. «+ 

It is often said that we are Low 
Churchmen. That there is a dif- 
ference of sentiment among Episco- 
palians, which has given rise to 
party distinctions, and reproachful 
names, is very evident, and much 
to be deplored. The two classes are 
often distinguished by the words Or- 
thodox and Evangelical, epithets, 
which in themselves, contain no- 
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thing offensive: every well-inform- 
ed and pious Christian, desires to 
be both the one and the other. 
High Church and Low Church are 
indeed opprobrious, because they 
imply some deviation from the 
truth: but they are impartial, or 
ro reproachful. If Low 
Church designates those who are 
too lax, or below the true standard 
of Church principles; High Church 
as certainly designates those who 
would uncharitably domineer, or 
are too much above the same stand- 
ard; and we may as well turn te 
the right hand as to the left. 

~But these names decide nothing; 
the. question of controversy is, 
What are the true Church princi- 
ples? Both classes are attached, 
and for aught that appears to the 
contrary, equally attached to the 
Church, and devoted to its inter- 
estss—but how this attachment 
may best be manifested, they are 
not wholly agreed. Some believe 
that the Church is more benefited 
by preaching and writing more on 
those things by which it is distin- 
guished from other Christians, or 
rather from other Protestants. 
Others, no less attached to the same 
Church, think it better to dwell 
more on the distinctive principles 
of christianity, or what are usually 
called the doctrines of the cross. 
It may also perhaps be said, that 
the one class are more favourable 
to the Papist, and the other to the 
Protestant sects. The former (still 
comparatively speaking) make more 
account of the Ordinances of men— 
the latter of the Holy Scriptures. 
Those lay more stress on the regu- 
lar ministration of religious rites; 
and these on the faith and affections 
with which men receive them. The 
one think more of making men 
Churchmen; the ether of makin 
them Christians. Those calla 
High Church, perhaps we may add, 
more generally hold that men are 
justified by faith and works con- 
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jointly; the Low Church that we 
are justified by faith only. The 
former teach that Baptism is; the 
latter that it represents or signifies 
regeneration. The one description 
aim more to be Orthodox; the other 
to be evangelical. I merely mention 
these distinctions; whether they are 
wholly correct, and which party is 
more or less erroneous, in regard 
to any of them, I pretend not to say. 
They who attend the prayer meet- 
ings, are no doubt generally of the 
latter class. And perhaps we 
might justly have added the further 
distinction, that one of these classes 
say more of the comparative import- 
ance of prayer; and that the other 
pray more.—And as the one party 
seem to glory in the appellation of 
High Church, it can be no dispar- 
agement to the meetings, that they 
who attend them are called (not by 
themselves) Low Church. 

The difference between these two 
descriptions may be exemplified by 
individual character; say for in- 
stance, Archbishops Laud and 
Leighton, who, in my belief, were 
both good and pious men, and pos- 
sessed of learning and talents— 
both members of the same Church, 
and holding in it the same high 
office, and both zealously devoted 
to their Divine Masters; and yet in 
their sentiments and views of reli- 
gion, widely differing. There are 
few probably in the American Epis- 
copal Church so /éigh as Laud, or 
so Low as Leighton;—but few so 
Arminian as the one, or so Calvin- 
istic as the other: but in them. we 
have strikingly exhibited the dis- 
tinction between High and Low 
Churchmen. Which of them was 
the more wisely and the more truly 
the promoter of religion, and the 
friend of the Church, different peo- 
ple will judge differently: and we 
ought all to judge of them and of 
others with charity. That all true 
Christians or true Churchmen should 
m every thing be of the same opin- 
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ion, cannot in the present state of 
the world, be expected. But if we 
are indeed good Christians, we 
shall be of the same spirit. Our 
uncharitable dissensions and for- 
wardness to judge and condemn 
each other for these and other con- 
scientious differences in our views 
of gospel truth, are mournful proofs 
of human depravity. 

In our country, a large part of 
the people have a dislike, and many 
an abhorrence of what is called Cal- 
vinism. Unitarians have endeav- 
oured to take advantage of this b 
identifying Trinitarianism with Cal- 
vinism. In like manner, and per- 
haps for the like purpose, certainly 
with the like truth, it has sometimes 
been more than intimated, that they 
who attend these meetings are 
generally favourers of Calvinism. 
It is but repeating what has been 
often said, that the numerous body 
of Christians called Methodists, 
are all Trinitarians—all Evangeli- 
cal, and all very decidedly in fa- 
vour of prayer meetings; and alk 
very much opposed to Calvinism. 
This notorious fact is more than 
sufficient to show the unreasonable- 
ness (to say the least) of such at- 
tempt to excite a prejudice against 
the meetings. 

But the most serious charge 
made against us is, that of violating 
Ordination vows. It weuid be 
more christianlike, and much bet- 
ter in all respects, if they who thus 
accuse us, would do it less in ,the 
dark; if they would tell us who thus 
sin, and wherein particularly the 
vows are violated. Their meaning 
undoubtedly is, that in es 
we do contrary to what the Churc 
in some Rubrick or Canon directs. 
In former communicatiors I have 
shown, that in the meetings for 
which [ am apologizing, no rules of 
the Church are transgressed: and 
the attempt so to extend them as to 
prohibit such social prayer, is im 
the true sense of the word, High 
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Church. 

But this unchristian charge merits 
further examination. Suppose (what 
is not true) that in the meetings we 
do deviate from the strict, literal 
sense of some Rubrick or Canon. 
If this be indeed a violation of vows, 
then all of our clergy are guilty of 
this horrid crime. There-is no Ra- 
brick or other direction more posi- 
tive, or more obligatory than when 
a Clergyman visits the sick, he 
shall use the Office prescribed in the 
Prayer Book; and yet what one of 
our Clergy obeys it? No Rubrick 
is more positive or obligatory than 
that which says that after the Gos- 

el, in the morning service, the Ser- 
moo shall follow; and yet they who 
bring this accusation use other pray- 
ers before the Sermon: and whether 
they are extempore, or from the 
Prayer Book, the Rubrick is equal- 
ly violated. Often something ex- 
temporary is added between the 
Collect and the Lord’s Prayer. 
And if we may thus add a part of a 
sentence, why not a whole one, or 
ten whole ones? 

We have a Canon which requires 
that **before all sermons and lec- 
tures, and on all other occasions of 
publie worship,” the Prayer Book 
shal! be used as established by the 
General Convention; and that ‘*in 
performing said service, no other 
prayer shall be used than those pre- 
scribed in the said Book.”’ This 
certainly means. if it means any 
thing, that the whole of the regular 
service, as it is set forth, shall be 
used, and nothing more. And yet 
in two points, this is by our Clergy 
disregarded: For instance, when 
they lave a third, or evening ser- 
vice, (which is as much public wor- 
ship as any service that we have, 
and always before sermons or lec- 
tures,) some of the service as set 
forth by authority of the Ceneral 
Convention is omitted; and some 
prayers not prescribed by tne said 
Sook for that purpose are used. This 
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Canon is also violated by those who 
use prayers in the pulpit before the 
sermon or lecture. We do not say 
that they violate their vows; God 
forbid that we should be so wicked, 
or so uncharitable. They do it 
with good intentions, for the honour 
of the Church, and the benefit of 
religion: but that they who them- 
selves do it, should so ‘strain at a 
gnat,”? may well excite our compas- 
sionate concern. 

It is said that some of our Cler- 
gy, and of the Highest grade, use 
in the Church that part of the Buri- 
al Service, which they are directed 
to use at the grave; but no instance 
of this has been within my know- 
ledge. 

Our Church positively and very 
wisely directs that the public Bap- 
tism of children shall be directly 
after the Second Lesson; and yet it 
is often said, and I fear with truth, 
that in some of our principal Chur- 
ches, and by those who talk much 
of Ordination vows, this is done 
after sermon, and even after the 
congregation are dismissed; which 
is one of the most material viola- 
tions of our rules, and the least 
justifiable. It is essential that Bap- 
tism should be public and before 
the congregation; first, that there 
may be many witnesses, and the 
transaction be generally known. 
This is by the Church deemed so 
essential, that infants, baptized in 

rivate, are directed to be after- 
wards brought before the congrega- 
tion in the Lord’s house. Second- 
ly, this is essential for the benefit of 
the people. The solemn adminis- 
tration of the ordinance in their 
resence, reminds those who have 
been baptized, of what obligations 
rest upon themselves; and those un- 
baptized, what dis their duty. 
Thirdly and chiefly, the presence 
of the congregation is essential that 
they may unite in the prayers.— 
This is so important, that it is no- 
ticed in our 27th Article: ‘*Faith is 
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confirmed, and grace increased by 
virtue of prayer unto God”. The 
people who on such occasions with- 
draw from the Church, unwilling to 
unite in the prayers offered for the 
child; or not believing that faith and 
grace will be strengthened and in- 
created by virtue of their prayer 
unto God, are, in the worst sense, 
Low Churchmen. It would be bet- 
ter perhaps than this, if Baptism 
were administered in private houses, 
where a number of pious people 
are assembled for the purpose. 
Supposing then that they who at- 
tend the meetings do (what they do 
not) in some point deviate from the 
letter of some Rubrick or Canon, it 
is no more than what our Highest 
Churchmen do, not only in one, but 
in several cases: and before we ac- 
cuse others of breaking vows, we 
had better cast the beam from our 
own eye. It is evident that our 
Church does not intend to debar 
her Ministers of all discretionary 
power.--Some of her Canons cannot 
always be literally observed, with- 
out disobeying God’s word, and of 
course certainly breaking Ordina- 
tion vows. Where circumstances 
require some deviation from a gene- 
ral rule, common sense and com- 
mon practice justify our doing 
it. The Saviour of the world said 
to his disciples, and it is said to us, 
‘*When we pray, say Our Father 
which art in heaven, &c.”? This is 
quite as imperative as the language 
of our Canons, and by authority 
somewhat higher than the General 
Convention; and yet it is evident 
that the apostles sometimes prayed, 
and all the pious of our Church, we 
cannot doubt, sometimes pray with- 
out using the Lord’s Prayer. If 
we use it on those occasions when 
it is suitable, (which are most occa- 
sions) we fulfil our Lord’s com- 
mand. He never intended to for- 
bid our using other prayers. And 
we may well believe that the 
Church has taught us to pray for 
New Serizs, Vou I.....No. 


the same purpose as Christ also 
taught his disciples; to aid, rather 
than to restrict us in the perform- 
ance of this duty. Asa wise pa- 
rent she has prescribed suitable 
forms of devotion that we may be 
able decently and in order, to unite 
in social worship; without forbid- 
ding the use of such other prayers 
as particular circumstances or oc- 
casions may require. And though 
we have had now for a few years a 
Canon which positively forbids, in 
our public worship, the use of an 
prayers but the services as set fort 
in the Prayer Books yet we are con- 
strained to receive it with some 
proviso or exceptions- ‘The Can- 
on of Scripture, which is para- 
mount, makes it our duty to pray 
in public, and to preach, when this 
Canon cannot be observed—when 
there are none present who will or 
can make the responses required. 
To use a part of the service, or 
make selections from the Prayer 
Book, is not observing the Canons 
if it forbids any thing, it forbids the 
mutilation of the services Our Sa- 
viour’s command to preach the Gos- 
pel to all, is not to be restricted to 
those who have Prayer Books, and 
will perform the service. It is 
scarce possible to extend our Com- 
munion among the heathen, or much 
beyond the limits of our present 
parishes, without breaking this 
Canon. The wisdom of making a 
rule which constrains us to disobey 
either God or man, may be ques- 
tioned; and we hope and trust that 
it will not escape the attention of 
the Committee appointed to revise 
the Canons. And till it is revised, 
let those, we repeat, who say so 
much of breaking this Canon, first 
observe it themselves. Such how- 
ever is our natural frailty, that 
while we see the expediency of our 
own occasional deviation from gen- 
eral rules, our brethren, who use 
the same liberty, with as good in- 
tentions, and perhaps with as much 
12—69 
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wisdom as ourselves, we are ready 
to condemn. I will not venture to 
say, nor to intimate, that this is ever 
done for the worse and very wick- 
ed motive of putting down a party 
that we dislike. 

We know well, that the best 
things are liable, perhaps the most 
liable to be abused. Our public 
Thanksgivings have been made the 
occasion of frolic, and of much evil; 
and the celebration of Christmas 
throughout the world, of a hundred- 
fold more. —Through the ignorance 
or corruption of men, preaching has 
been so perverted as to produce 
very many and very great evils; and 
Church government the most and 
worst of all. In these and all 
other things, we are not to reject or 
relinquish the means of good; but 
like the apostles, endeavour to pre- 
vent the evils. It is indeed a cause 
of wonder, that though prayer 
meetings have been so long and so 
extensively practised in our Church- 
es, so littie evil has been produced. 
Notwithstanding the very extraor- 
dinary disposition manifested to 
prove them to be of pernicious con- 
sequence, I have yet seen nothing 
proved to their discredit. Their 
opposers have been constrained to 
cross the Atlantic and the Indian 
Oceans, to procure the testimony 
of a few individuals. Among these 
few we find the amiable and the ex- 
cellent Bishop Heber, whose praise 
is most justly in all the Churches: 
and most heartily do we wish that 
many more such witnesses were 
produced. His view and opinion 
of the meetings, so far as appears, 
is almost, if not perfectly the same 
as mine;and confident I am, that 
were he living, and of my acquaint- 
ance, there would be no manner of 
difference on the subject between 
us. Considering his situation as a 
Bishop of a national Church, pa- 
tronized and supported by a mon- 
archical government, jealous of po- 
pular meetings, and with reason 
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fearing dissent from its legal estab- 
lishment, I was agreeably surprised 
by the mildness and wisdom of his 
remarks. He observes that the 
meetings are productive of good; 
but fears that the good’ may be 
‘‘counterbalanced” (equalled) by 
evils.—And certainly there is rea- 
son for such apprehension; and care 
should be taken, as he suggests, to 
revent the evils. In the meetings 
2 speaks of (in his passage out,) 
evil may much more reasonably be 
feared, than in those practised 
among us: and happily we have 
made the experiment, and the evil 
is not found. ‘*Yet (Bishop Heber 
says) the practice is one which none 
would venture to forbid.”” He did 
not know what High spirits we have 
on this side of the Atlantic. He 
supposed that no pious Christian 
would dare to forbid them, lest he 
should be found fighting against 
God.—And he did not venture to 
When afterwards the 
Missionaries of Ceylon asked his 
advice respecting prayer meetings, 
he very wisely cautions them against 
several evils justly to be apprehend- 
ed; but he acknowledges his belief 
that none of those evils had in fact 
resulted from the meetings; but on 
the contrary, ‘‘by God’s blessing, 
many advantages to them all. ”— 
And so far was he from forbidding 
them, *that he did not think it ne- 
cessary to advise their cessation.” 
This was acting like St. Paul, who, 
though the evils among the Corin- 
thians did exist, directed that the 
disorders should be corrected; but 
not that the meetings should be 
discontinued. How great is the 
contrast betwen Bishop Heber’s 
treatment of this subject, and some 
among us! Were all who oppose 
the meetings of his spirit, our dis- 
putes respecting them would imme- 
diately cease. 
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The introduction of Christianity a- 
mong the Greenlanders was a wonderful 
event. So great were the difficulties to 
be encountered in climate, and in the 
manners and habits of the people, that 
nothing short of a miracle, it seemed, 
could enable the Missionary to succeed 
in converting this icy desert into a fruit- 
ful field. And miraculous indeed seem 
the events which have finally effected 
this change. None but the eye of Mora- 
vian, faith, we had almost said, could 
have looked upon this spot as one about 
to bud and blossom as the rose; and none 
but the heart of a Moravian Christian 
could have nerved itself to remain in that 
inhospitable region year after year, reap- 
ing no fruits, but still determined to 
wrestle with the angel of the covenant 
for a blessing. The Moravians are our 
brethren in the Episcopal faith; would 
that we honoured our relationship with 
an equal Missionary zeal. The following 
is from the ‘Spirit and Manners of the Age’ 
an English publication; and comes to us 
through the ‘Religious Magazine,’ a very 
interesting publication, by Mr. Littell, of 
Philadelphia. We insert it as illustra- 
ting the character of the Greenlanders, 
and the effect of Christianity upon it. 


THE AVENGER STAYED. 


It is to the East that the roman- 
tic imagination most delights to 
wander—to the lands of nature’s 
throne—to vineyards, and palm 
groves, and fields of roses, and the 
stream covered with the lotus: but 
if a land be romantic in proportion 
as it differs from all that is common- 
place and usual, romance should 
take up her abodes in the Arctic 
circle. 

There the phenomena occasioned 
by the temperature are of a descrip- 
tion almost supernatural:—refrac- 
tion entirely prevents the eye from 
measuring distances; some things 
appear close at hand, which are far 
distant; all at once, by some mist, 
a line of coast, nearly out of sight 
before, is brought apparently with- 
in gun-shot; at another time the 
sky itself becomes a mirror, in 
which are distinctly reflected ob- 
jects far below the horizon: objects 
are perpetually changing in appa- 
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rent form, as if the whole were en- 
chanted. There are high moun- 
tains of ice,—ice-bergs rising hun- 
dreds of feet above the sea; there 
winter, in apparent mockery of 
man, forms temples, domes, mina- 
rets, palaces, with their spires, and 

orticos, and columns. The flash- 
ing auroras dart from ice to ice; 
there are stupendous ice-bridges 
stretching over frightful chasms; 
winter, compared with which all 
other winters are undeserving the 
name; and a summer which, for 
the short period of its duration, 
surpasses the effects even of a tro- 
pical summer, one long day, with- 
out a night, in which the sun drives 
round the Heaven without decline, 
and in which plants spring up, 
flower, seed, and a new species ap- 
pears in a period almost incredibly 
short. | 

This land, where nature appears 
to our ideas most unnatural, was 
inhabited by a race of men, whose 
whole employment consisted in 
fishing, in hunting the arctic ani- 
mals, and in procuring oil and blub- 
ber; their whole amusement in glut- 
tony, when the means were in their 
powers; and their whole religion in 
some confused ideas of the Great 
Spirit, whose only priests were the 
conjurers or necromancers. 

The first man whose heart was 
touched by Christian pity for these 
outcasts from the rest of the world, 
was the celebrated Hans Egede. 
He quitted his home, and the com- 
forts of civilized life, to dwell in 
the midst of savages, who, in return, 
gave him nothing but insult. For 
seventeen years, this devoted man 
and his associates laboured with- 
out a single convert; and during the 
greater part of that time, the na- 
tives lost no opportunity of making 
him as uncomfortable as possible; 
but afterwards he saw enough to 
repay his toil. He had till then 
preached only the fall of man, and 
such parts ef Christianity as he 
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considered should be first under- 
stood: but he resolved to change his 
method, and taking all these things 
for granted, he preached a Saviour 
crucified; and, as if in honour to 
such preaching, from that hour con- 
verts came rapidly into the Chris- 
tian church. 

The Danes have since kept a 
mission there, although on a very 
inadequate scale, and many excel- 
lent men have been employed in its 
among them was Hans Egede Saa- 
bye, a grandson of the celebrated 
Hans Egede: his diary is full of m- 
teresting information, conveyed in 
a most simple and Christian style. 
The following ts an instance of pe- 
culiar interest, in which, beneath 
the sacred influence of the Spirit 
of Christ, the heart of the hon be- 
came the heart of the lamb:— 

It has ever been a fixed law in 
Greeiland that murder and parti- 
cularly the murder of a father, 
must be avenged. About twenty 
years before the arrival of Saabye, 
aman was murdered with circum- 
stances of great atrocity, in the pre- 
sence of his son, a boy of about 
thirteen years of age; he was too 
young to defend his father, but he 
did not forget the debt which was 
due to the murderers He had quit- 
ted that part of the country, and 
for five-and-twenty years the secret 
fire burnt within his bosom, wait- 
ing only for a fit opportunity to 
burst forth; the murderer was a 
man high in influence, with many 
around him to defend him, and the 


avenger was afraid to attack him; 


but he finally succeeded in per- 
suading a number of his relations to 
accompany him, and they passed 
with him over to the province of the 
murderer, who lived near Saabye, 
for the purpose of executing their 
vengeance. 

The Greenlanders occupy their 
houses in the winter only: they quit 
them for their short summer, and 
return the following winter to any 
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which may be unoccupied; for a 
house does not always belong to 
any particular family, but to the 
first comers. There was no house 
in which the son could enter, as 
they were full, except one that be- 
longed to Saabye; this he asked for; 
and Saabye, although he knew the 
purpose for which he had come with 
his relations, took no notice of it at 
that time, but granted his request. 

They soon took possession, and 
the son went afterwards to thank 
Saabye for his kindness, and very 
frequently repeated his visits; he 
apologized fur their frequency at 
one of them, by saying, “You are 
so amiable, I cannot keep away 
from you.” Two or ‘three weeks 
afterwards, he said, ‘‘I should like 
to know something about that 
Great Lorp or Heaven, who, you 
say, created all things, and some of 
my relations wish to learn too.” 
His request was granted, and it 
appeared that ten or twelve who 
had come with him wished for in- 
struction: a catechist was sent to 
live with them, and their progress 
was very satisfactory; the son, in 
particular, often left his fishing for 
the purpose of receiving instruction, 
and he soon resolved to ask for 
baptism. 

As the spring advanced, his de- 
sire increased; and in the month of 
May, he went to Saabye to solicit 
it, when the following conversation 
passed between them:— 

Kunnuk (this was his name). 
Will you baptize me? You know 
that I am obedient. I know God; 
and my wife, as.well as I, wishes 
to become a believer. 

Saabye. Yes, you know God; 
7 know that he is good, that he 
oves you, and desires to make you 
happy; but he desires also that you 
shall obey him. 

K. VT love him; I will obey him. 

S. If you wish to obey him, you 
must kill nobody. You know that 
you have often heard his command, 
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‘‘thou shalt do no murder.” (He 
appeared affected, and silent.) 

S. Hear me, good Kunnuk! I 
know that you have come here with 

our relations toavenge the murder 
of your fathers; but this you must 
net do, if you wish to become a be- 
liever. 

K. (agitated.) But he murdered 
my father! I saw it, and could not 
help him, I must now punish him 
for his crime. 

S. You grieve me! 

K. Howr 

§. That you will murder. 

K. Only him who deserves to 
die. 

S. But the Grear Lorp or 
Heaven says, ‘*Thou shalt not.” 

K. I will not—only him. 

S. But you must not kill even 
him. Have you forgotten how of- 
ten during this winter you have 
heard this command—‘* Revenge 
not thyself, neither give place to 
wrath; vengeance is mine; I| will 
repay, saith the Lord?” 

K. Shall, then, the wicked mur- 
der with impunity? 

S. No, that he shall not; God 
will punish him! 

K. When? 

S. Perhaps in this world, but 
certainly at the day of judgment, 
when he will reward every one ac- 
cording to his deeds. 

K. That is so long; my coun- 
trymen and relations will blame 
me, if I do not avenge my father. 

S. If you did not know the will 
of God, I should say nothing; but 
now I must not be silent. . 

K. This is hard! What shall I 
do then? 

S. You shall not kill him: you 
shall even pardon him. 

A. Pardon him! your doctrine is 
“— difficult. 

. It is not mine, it is Christ’s! 
(He sighed, without replying.) 
S. Perhaps your father as not 

innocent; he, too, may have killed 
somebody. 


K. I do not know that. lonly 
know this man deserves to die. 

S. Well! kill him: but remain 
an unbeliever, and expect that one 
day one of his children may kill 
ou. 

7 K. You are amiable no longer 
—you speak hard words. 

S. Kunnuk, I love you, and 
therefore wish that you may not sin 
against God, who has caused you 
to be instructed, who will do jus- 
tice to your adversary. 

K. Stay—I will speak to my re- 
lations. 

His relations urged him to the 
revenge, and that for days together, 
and it could have been no common’ 
resolution which could resist their 
influence. Saabye visited them; 
and without taking any notice of 
the peculiar subject, he read to 
them parts of the Scriptures, and 


also hymns, which lead the heart to 


peaceful and forgiving thoughts. 
Some days after, Kunnuk went 
again: his manner, his countenance, 
every thing, indicated a violent 
struggle.”’ **I will,” said he, ‘‘and 
I will not; I hear, and I do not 
hear; I never felt so before.’ 
‘*What will you, and what will you 
not?” **I will forgive him; and I 
will not forgive him; I have no ears, 
and yet I have cars.” **When you 


will not forgive, then your uncon- - 


verted heart speaks, and would dis- 
suade you;-when you will forgive, 
then your better heart speaks: 
which will you do?” ‘I was so 
moved when you spoke yesterday, 
then my heart wished to obey.” 
‘See then,” said Saabye, ‘‘ought 
you not to feel that it is the voice of 
your heavenly Father speaking in 
heey heart?” He then repeated to 
im the latter part of the life of 
Jesus, his forgiveness, his prayer 
for his murderers: a tear sparkled 
in his eye. ‘*Yes, that was praise- 
worthy, but he was better than we.” 
‘*Yes, infinitely better; but if we 
have a good will, God will give us 
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strength. But now you shall hear 
how a man like you and me can 
pray for his murderers. (He then 
read the martyrdom of Stephen). 
Kunnuk dried his eyes, and said, 
‘sthe wicked men! He is happy; he 
is certainly with God in heaven. 
My heart is so moved; but give me 
a little time; when I have brought 
the other heart to silence, I will 
come again.” 

How nearly did his experience 
resemble that of the Apostle, and 
of every Christian. ‘‘I find a law 
in my members warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me 
into captivity to the law af sin and 
death.’ 

He soon returned with a joyful 
countenance, speaking the peace of 
his heart. ‘*Now,” said he, ‘I 
am happy; I hate no more; I have 
forgiven: my wicked heart shall be 
silent. Did you not perceive how 
moved I was as you read to me 
about Him on the cross, how he 
prayed for his murderers, ‘Father 
forgive them?’ Then I vowed in 
my heart I will forgive, and I havé 
forgiven.. Now I hope that I (and 
my wife, who has never hated,) 
may be baptized.” His request 
was granted: the day arrived; he 
gave an account of his faith with 
simplicity and sincerity; tears trick- 
led from his eyes as he knelt down 
to receive baptism; when the ser- 
vice ended, he said, ‘*Receive me 
now asa believer; we will love each 
other.”” The congregation replied, 

“*Yes;” and they Teft the church in 
company, as persons having one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism! 

Some days afterwards he sent the 
murderer of his father the follow- 
ing message:—‘*I am now a believ- 
er, and you have nothing to fear.” 
He even invited him to a visit, and 
received him in a most friendly 
manner. He was invited to return 
the visit,. which he did alone, con- 
trary to the advice of his friends: 
but mark the conduct of the heathen 
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murderer, contrasted with that of 
the forgiving Christian; as he was 
returning home, he found a hole 
had been cut in his Kajak, for the 
purpose of drowning him. © He 
soon stopped out the water; but 
said, with a smile, **Ah! he is still 
afraid, though I will not harm him!” 
Scarcely has Christianity ever 
effected a more entire and noble 
triumph in an unregenerate heart. 
James EpMEsron: 


Pome 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors: 

I send you a translation of a 
part of the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans, illustrated by Notes and 
a Paraphrase. There have been 
many attempts to explain this diffi- 
cult passage of Scripture, but it 
would be needless to make a dis- 
play of them; if I had thought any 
of them correct, I should not have 
given you this. ‘To show the con- 
nection, I begin at the 16th verse. 


TRANSLATION. 


16. The Spirit itself testifies to our 
spirit, that we are the children of 
17. God, and if children, then heirs, 
heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ; 
provided we suffer with him, that we 
18. may be glorified with him. For we 
reckon the sufferings of the present 
time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory that shall be revealed 
19. tous. For the earnest longing of 
the body is waiting for the revela- 
20. tion of the sons of God. For the 
body has been made subject to mor-. 
tality, (not voluntarily but by him 
21. who made it subject, ) with the ex- 
pectation that the body itself shall be 
freed from its slavery to corruption, 
into the liberty of the glory of the 
22. children of God. For we know that 
every body is, till the present time, 
23. groaning and in pain; not only so, 
but even we, who have received the 
first fruits of the Spirit, even we our- 
selves are groaning within, wait- 
ing for the sonship, that is, the de- 
liverance of the body. 
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In the translation, for the sake 
of a uniform rendering, I have call- 
ed the word xv, body, because 
no other one word will apply so 
well in each place where it is used. 
It properly signified that created 
part of man which is subject to 
death: hence, man as a mortal be- 
ing. The phrase, ‘the earnest 
longing of the body is waiting,” is 
the same as “the body is earnestly 
waiting,”? or ‘*we who are in the 
body are anxiously waiting.” 

That which is said to be “waited 
for’ is styled in the 19th verse cn» 
anoxarvpw tev vw tov @sov, **the re- 
velation of the sons of God.” In 
the 23rd verse this same thing is 
styled wodscar, **sonship,” ** the 
privilege of sons,”” which privilege, 
we are told in the next verse, 
means, ‘*‘the deliverance of our bo- 
dy.””> The meaning of the 19th 
verse then, is, ** We who are in this 
body of suffering are anxiously 
waiting for the deliverance of our 
body.” The reasons for thinking 
this is the meaning are, Ist. The 
Apostle is addressing those who 
have received the Spirit of adop- 
tion, Christians. 2ndly. We have 
no knowledge, that all mankind 
were ‘‘looking for the revelation of 
the sons of God,”’ (for this evident- 
ly means something beyond this 
life, or else, in the case ef the first 
Christians, it could not have out- 
weighed their present sufferings. ) 
Sdly. We are told expressly in the 
18th verse, that this revelation is 
tobe made ‘‘to us,” that is, Chris- 
tians. 4thly. We are teld as 
plainly in the 23d verse that ‘‘we 
are waiting for the sonship.” So 
that x7co1s cannot mean all mankind, 
but in the 19, 20, 21st verses, it is 
limited to those whom the Apostle 
is addressing. It would suit the 
sense, to say, “the earnest expec- 
tation of the man,” understanding 
it, however, to apply in this place 
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to Christians, who might be truly 
said to be, ‘tanxiously waiting. ””— 
In the 22nd verse the restriction: is 
removed, and the phrase is used 
without limitation naca xrcsu, ‘fall 
men,”’ ‘‘every body.” 

The meaning of the passage, ac- 
cording to this understanding of the 
words, may be given in the follow- 
ing 


PARAPHRASE. 


For I consider the sufferings of 
the present life not sufficient to 
counterbalance the glory that we 
shall be made partakers of hereaf- 
ter. For we, who are in this body 
of suffering, are anxiously waiting 
for our deliverance, to be made 
partakers of the blessedness of the 
children of God. For the body 
has been made subject to death (not 
voluntarily, but by him who has 
subjected it,) with the expectation, 
that this same body shall be freed 
from its slavery to corruption, into 
the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. For we know that all men 
who are in the body are groaning, 
as yet, under multiplied afitictions; 
not only is it true of man in gener- 
al, but even we, who have received 
a foretaste of the fruits of the Spi- 
rit, we are not exempt, but are suf- 
fering numberless sorrows, whilst 
waiting for the blessedness of sons, 
that is, the deliverance of our bo- 


dies. Hooker. 
—ae 
For the Repertory. 
ON THE MODE OF ADMINISTERING 
BAPTISM. 


[Continued from p. 493.] 


In baptism water is used as em- 
blematic of that purity of heart 
which is created by the Holy Ghost. 
As it puts away from us the ‘filth 
of the flesh,” so does the Spirit 
cleanse us within, by giving the 
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answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God. Water is considered 
by all who admit the necessity of 
baptism, as essential to its minis- 
tration; but with respect to the 
manner in which it should be ap- 
plied, there is much difference of 
epinion, There are ‘many who 
think immersion necessary to the 
validity of the ordinance—that any 
other mode, though used by a min- 
ister of Christ, and with the words 
which he has prescribed, does not 
constitute baptism. The greater 
part of the Christian world, how- 
ever, considers sprinkling or pour- 
ing sufficient. 

Upon this point we shall endeavour 
to be brief, for we do not deem the 
controversy upon this subject, to be 
one of much importance. It appears 
as exceedingly strange, that any of 
the modes which have been adopt- 
ed, should be considered essential 
to baptism. If water be applied in 
such a manner as to suggest the 
idea of **the inward grace” of which 
it is the outward and visible sign,” 
what more (unless divinely com- 
manded) can be necessary? Sure- 
ly its application in greater or less 
quantity, cannot increase or dimin- 
ish, the efficacy of a divine ordi- 
nance.—Truly wise and judicious, 
we think, is the direction of our 
Church upon this subject, when the 
minister is permitted either to 
dip the person to be baptized ‘‘dis- 
creetly in water, ”’ or **to pour wa- 
ter upon him.” 

It would be well for the Church 
of Christ, if all Christians could 
agree in this opinion; each might 
then pursue the course which ap- 
pears to him right; and a controver- 
sy to which too much importance 
has been attached, would be happi- 
ly terminated. But inasmuch as 
many think differently, charging us 
with error in our practice, it be- 
comes expedient to notice the sub- 
ject, and to inquire whether the 
opinion of our Church in this re- 


spect accords with Scripture. And 
in order to simplify the argument, 
our inquiries will be confined to 
this FS the practice of 
sprinkling or pouring, the proper 
mode of administering baptism?— 


“None will condemn us for allow- - 


ing immersion;—that none ought to 
condemn us for allowing affusion, 
is what we shall now endeavour to 
prove. Nothing more than this is 
necessary for our defence; for, even 
admitting that some instances could 
be adduced from Scripture, in 
which immersion was certainly 
practised, (though this cannot be 
pre it would only prove what 
our Church admits, that both modes 
are allowable. Any arguments on 
this subject, must of course, be 
principally founded on passages of 
Scripture. Of these, two classes 
will be quoted; Ist. those illustra- 
ting the original meaning of Bazre- 
fw (to baptize), antl Baxrcopos (bap- 
tism); which words have been a- 
depted in the English language; the 
only difference from the Greek be- 
ing the termination. 2nd. such in- 
stances of baptism, as will afford us 
the means of ascertaining how it 
was performed in Apostolic times. 

1. The meaning of the terms a- 
bove-mentioned, is to be ascertain- 
ed principally from Scripture. The 
usus loquendi, or the common mode 
of speaking of any writers with re- 
spect to particular words, is most 
certainly learned, by comparing 
the various places in their writings 
where those words are used. In 
some of these the context will affix 
a definite meaning, and lead us to’a 
correct interpretation in others.— 
The words under consideration are 
frequently used in the New Testa- 
ment, and sometimes in such a 
manner as appears to settle their 
meaning beyond dispute. What 
that meaning is, we shall state what 
appears to us to be the truth, in the 
words of Dr. Dwight.—*‘I have ex- 
amined,” he says, ‘almost one hun- 
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dred instances in which Bazrc2 
and its derivatives are used in the 
New Testament, and four in the 
Septuagint; these, so far as [ have 
observed, being all the instances 
contained in both. By this exami- 
nation it is to my apprehension evi- 
dent that the following things are 
true.— 

Ist. That the primary meaning 
of these terms is cleansing: the ef- 
ect, not the mode of washing. 

That the mode is usually refer- 
red to incidentally, wherever these 
words are mentioned; and that this 
is always the case, wherever the or- 
dinance of Baptism is mentioned 
and a reference made at the same 
time, to the mode of administra- 
tion. 

That these words, although often 
capable of denoting any mode of 
washing, whether by affusion, 
sprinkling or immersion, (since 
cleansing was familiarly accom- 
plished by the Jews in all these 
ways) yet in many instances cannot 
without obvious impropriety, be 
made to signify immersion; and in 

others, cannot signify it at all.” 

To prove the truth of this state- 
ment, upon the principles already 
laid down, we refer to the observa- 

tion of St. Mark, (vii. 3, 4.) **The 
Pharisees and all the Jews, except 
they wash their hands oft, eat not, 
holding the tradition of the elders. 
And ~ i they come from market, 
except they baptize themselves, 
they eat not. And many other 
things there be, which they have 
received to hold, as the baptisms of 
cups and pots, brazen vessels and 
of tables’”—or couches. The words 
in italics we have rendered literal- 
ly, which our authorized version 

oes not; and we have added 
‘*themselves” after baptize, as the 
middle voice (in which the verb is 
here found,) authorizes.* Upon 


* Whether or not the middle voice con- 
veys a reflex signification, depends on the 


EW Series, Vou. I.....No. 


this passage we remark, Ist. that 
the Jews are represented as habitu- 
ally baptizing themselves, that is, 
as explained in the preceding 
verse, ‘*washing their hands.”— 
No one will believe that their meals 
were always preceded by immer- 
sion. Here, then, we have an in- 
stance of persons ‘‘baptizing,” by 
the application of a small quantity 
of water to the hands, and we can- 
not suppose that it will affect the 
argument, if it be applied to the 
head. 2nd. The Evangelist speaks 
of the baptism among other things, 
of **tables” or couches. These are 
never washed in any other way than 
by pouring the water upon them.— 
And this gives us dentin instance 
in which baptism is effected by af- 
fusion. An expression similar to 
the first of these is found in Luke, 
(xi. oe ‘*And when the Pharisee 
saw it, he marvelled that he had not 
first baptized himself”? (the middle 
voice occurs here also) “before din- 
ner.”” Hence we perceive as in 
Mark, that the mere washing of 
the hands was considered baptism 
—that the partial application of 
water to the body rendered the use 
of the term proper—consequently, 
that ‘‘when we make such a partial 
application of water, we fulfil the 
Saviour’s command to baptize.” 


St. Paul observes (in 1 Cor. x. 


1, 2.) of the Israelites, ‘that all our 
fathers were under the cloud, and 
all passed through the seas; and 
were all baptized unto Moses in the 
cloud and in the sea. ” This pas- 
sage is very strongly in favour of 


circumstance whether an accusative noun 
be annexed or not. The presence of a 
noun in the accusative, causes, as it were, 
the combined pronoun” (the pronoun 
supposed to be combined with the middle 
verb) ‘*to disappear, and the verb be- 
comes purely active: whilst its absence 
gives room for the objective pronoun to 
display itself, which consequently assigns 
to the verb the character of ‘reflex.’ ”?— 
[Jones’ Gr, Grammar. 
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our position. The Apostle might 
consider the Israelites as figurative- 
ly speaking, immersed in the sea, 
or he might allude to the sprinkling 
of water upon them by ‘‘the strong 
east wind” which we are told pre- 
vailed at that time. However this 
may be, their baptism by the cloud 
appears to be an express reference 
to the practice of baptizing by affu- 
sion. *They were under the cloud,’ 
and if we were without further in- 
formation, we might reasonably 
conjecture, that water fell from the 
cloud and thus they were baptized. 
But when we consider the particu- 
Jars of the passage through the Red 
Sea, as recorded in the 77th Psalm, 
conjecture is changed to little less 
than certainty. ‘*The waters saw 
thee, O God; the waters saw thee; 
they were afraid; the depths also 
were troubled. The clouds poured 
out water.”’ By the pouring out 
of water, then, from the clouds, 
the Israelites were figuratively rep- 
resented as baptized; and we can- 
not suppers that the Apostle would 
use such a figure, unless it were in 
accordance with the common mode 
of administering baptism. 

In Hebrews, (ix. 10,) the Apos- 
tle speaks of the gifts and sasicon 
of the old dispensation ‘which 
stood only in meats and drinks and 
divers baptisms:” 1. e. baptisms of 
divers kinds. In the Levitical dis- 
pensations there were various sorts 
of ceremonial cleansing, sometimes 
by immersing the thing or person 
in water; sometimes by pouring wa- 
ter upon them, and sometimes by 
sprinkling. Of the latter kind, we 
have several instances mentioned 
in Numbers, (xix ‘od e. g. ‘a 
clean person shall take hyssop, and 
dip it in the water, and sprinkle it 
upon the tent.” To these various 
modes of applying water the Apos- 
tle gives the name of ‘‘baptisms;” 
consequently, cleansing by water in 
any of these ways, was considered 
by him as baptism. 








[ Dec. 


The allusions to the outpouring of 
the Spirit under the figure of bap- 
tism, are too important to be omit- 
ted. John the Baptist said of 
Christ, *‘he shall baptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire. °— 
This prophecy was fulfilled on the 
day of Pentecost, when the. disci- 
sa were assembled, and **sudden- 
y there came a sound from Heav- 
en, as of a rushing mighty wind; 
and it filled all the house where 
they were sitting; and there ap- 
peared unto them cloven tongues, 
like as of fire; and it sat upon each 
of them, and they were filled with 
the Hely Ghost.” The affusion, 
then, of the Holy Ghost, under the 
appearance of fire, (being the fulfil- 
ment, as St.. Peter declared, of the 
prophecy of Joel, **that God would 
pour out of his Spirit upon all 
flesh, *’?) was the event which John 
foretold. And to be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost was to have the 
Spirit ‘*poured out” upon them.— 
This expression, it may be said, is 
only figurative, but the argument is 
not thereby affected; for such a fig- 
ure would not have been used, if 
immersion were the only mode of 
baptism. In this case, the words 
of John would be equivalent to 
this:—‘*He shall immerse you in 
the Holy Ghost and in fires” a fig- 
ure which he would not have Siok, 
because it would have had neither 
propriety nor beauty. 

Of the second class of texts, 
there are perhaps, none which will 
enable us to decide with absolute 
certainty upon the mode practised 
in the earliest ages of the Church. 
We think, however, that they af- 
ford a very high degree of proba- 
bility in favour of affusion. In the 
first place, it appears very improb- 
able that John the Baptist baptized 
in any other way. ‘*There went 
out to him Jerusalem, and all Ju- 
dea, and all the regions round a- 
bout Jordan, and were baptized of 
him in Jordan, confessing their 
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gins.’ It would scarcely be possi- 
ble for John, even with the assist- 
ance of his disciples, to immerse 
such multitudes. And admitting 
the possibility of this, there were 
ether obstacles which appear insu- 
erable. Would the multitudes be 
mmersed, and continue in their 
wet garments during the discourse 
of John, the baptisn of our Sa- 
viour, and the solema pause which 
must have succeeded the voice from 
Heaven? Or can we suppose that 
these multitudes from all parts of 
the country, knew of the baptism of 
John, knew that they were to re- 
ceive it, and came prepared with a 
change of raiment? And if this be 
admitted, where, in the desert, 
could they all find places for ma- 
king a change, without exposure to 
public observation? All the reply 
which is given to these objections 
is, that when our Lord was bap- 
tized he ‘*went up straightway out 
of Jordan;”’ and that the multitudes 
were baptized “in Jordan.” Not 
to insist upon the undeniable fact, 
that ** out of”? should be translated 
“from,” and that **in Jordan” may 
be rendered ‘taf Jordan,’? we must 
suppose that all who were baptized 
stood on the margin of the river, 
and perhaps in the water, in order 
to afford greater facility for pour- 
ing, a circumstance very important 
where such numbers were waiting 
for baptism. With respect to the 
observation (John iii. 23) that **John 
was baptizing in Aénon, because 
there was much water there, ”’ it is 
obvious that **much water”? would 
be required to baptize in any way 
the multitudes who came to him.— 
It is also worthy of remark, that 
baptism was called by the disciples 
of John, xa9apconos (John iii. 25, 26, ) 
a purification, a term applied to the 
cleansings of the law, (which, as 
we have seen, were performed in 
various ways,) and to the ordinary 
ablutions of the Jews, which have 
been previously the subject of re- 
mark (John ii. 6). 
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The baptisms on the day of Pen- 
tecost, must have been, we think, 
performed by affusion. We are 
informed, (Acts ii. 41) that of the 
multitudes who heard the sermon 
of Peter at that time, ‘‘they that 
gladly received his word were bap- 
tized; and the same day there were 
added unto them about three thou- 
sand suuls.”” We understand this 
passage as stating that they who 
gladly received the words of Peter, 
were baptized, and the number of 
those who were thus added to the 
Church was about three thousand 
souls.* When Peter commenced 
speaking, it was the third hour of 
the day (about nine o’clock). His 
sermon, of which only a part is re- 
corded, must have occupied some 
time, and it would be noon before 
these persons were ready for bap- 
tism—would it be possible during 
the remaining hours of the day, ‘to 
immerse three thousand souls in the 
same place? To account for the 
fact, that so great a number was 
baptized in one day, we are forced 
to the conclusion, that each of the 
Apostles baptized a part of the con- 
verts, that the rite was performed 
in different places and by affusion. 
We shall adduce but one passage 
more, and this appears to us almost 
beyond doubt, an example in our 
favour. It is that of the Philippian 
Jailer, of whom we have an ac- 
count in the 16th chapter of the 
Acts. After the remarkable occur- 


* We are averse to any alteration of the 
received version, but in this passage a 
mere change of punctuation will, we 
tlink, make the translation more perspi- 
cuous. ‘'They that gladly received his 
word were baptized and added to the 
Church on that day, being about three 
thousand souls.” To them, the reader 
will perceive, is supplied by our transla- 
tors; but the sentence may be better 
completed by a reference to the 47th 
verse, where it is said they were added, 
‘Sen exzanou.”’? It was to the Church 
they were added, and not merely to the 
eompany of the disciples. 
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rences which took place at mid- 
night, ‘*Paul and Silas spake unto 
him the word of the Lord and to 
all that were in his house. And he 
took them the same hour of the 
night and washed their stripes; 
and was baptized, he and all his 
straightway.”? Tapayqua, rendered 
straightway, properly signifies, ac- 
cording to Schleusner, **in ipsa re, 
dum res ipsa agitur,” and hence, 
immediately, expressing in a re- 
markable degree, suddenness of ac- 
tion. Jmmediately then after the 
discourse was ended, the baptism 
took place. And even if this ex- 

ression did not occur, is it credi- 
ble that the jailer (who was about 
to kill himself a short time before 
for fear of the magistrates) would 
think himself safe in permitting his 
prisoners to go forth? What mo- 
tive could there be for going out in 
the darkness of the night, and ta- 
king a whole family (consisting in 
- part perhaps of women and children 
or both,) to a river for baptism?*— 
Surely if immersion were necessa- 
ry, it would have been postponed 
until the liberation of the prisoners, 
and the light of day afforded a sea- 
sonable opportunity. 

In addition to these remarks we 
notice ‘*the unsuitableness of im- 
mersion as an ordinance of public 
worship,®’ and consequently the 
propriety of using a different 
mode. The observations of Dr. 
Dwight upon this point must, we 
think, have great weight with those 
who consider that ‘*the kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” ‘In a nation,” he 
remarks, ‘*‘whose manners are like 


* Had these remarkable occurrences 
taken place, they would not, we think, 
be omitted in the narration. The wash- 
ing of the prisoners’ stripes, the keeper’s 
leading them to his house, his setting 
meat before them, are such minute par- 
ticulars that we must think fhe whole 
‘ansaction is recorded. 








[Dec. 


ours, there is, to say the least, a 
degree of impropriety’in this prac- 
tice, which is very unhappy. This 
it will be easily seen, is a subject 
on which I cannot here expatiate. 


‘It will be sufficient to say, that 


whatever impressions may be made 
by this practice in countries where 
bathing is a standing custom; here, 
they are of a very unfortunate na- 
ture, and such as are directly oppo- 
sed to every religious feeling. I 
speak from facts, ani not from opin- 
ions; and from facts, repeated 
through a century, and therefore 
operating not by their novelty, but 
by their unatre. 

“At the same time, the health and 
the lives of those who were bapti- 
zed, are often injured and destroy- 
ed. Here also | speak from facts. 
Both these considerations form, I 
acknowledge, only a presumptive 
argument in the present case; for 
God has an unquestionable right to 
require us to undergo this expo- 
sure or any other according to his 
good pleasure. But the presump- 
tion is a very strong one; and to be 
admitted in its full force, unless the 
practice contended for is expressed 
with indubitable clearness. ” 


For the Repertory. 


Messrs. Editors: 

One of your readers would take 
the liberty to ask you or any of the 
contributors to your excellent pub- 
lication, to state, what are the dif- 
ferences in religious practice or 
principle, between those who are 
called High and Low Church, or 
High Churchmen and Evangelicals. 

My reasons for propounding this 
question may be stated tn few words. 
1 am often asked what the difference 
is, and sometimes whether I belong 
te the one or the other class, and am 
not a little puzzled how to answer. 
Will you not then decide the ques- 
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tion ‘ex cathedra.” I believe I 
am not a Low Churchman, if the 
term implies that such hold at a low 
estimate or do not highly esteem 
the doctrines which our Church, in 
her Articles, Homilies and Litur- 
gy recognizes as fundamental and 
essential. And as to her distinc- 
tive principles, such as the Aposto- 
lic constitution of her ministry and 
the obligation of her Rubrical and 
Canonical enactments, [ am not 
disposed to yield in degree of at- 
tachment to any. But with regard 
to being Evangelical, perhaps I 
should speak a little more modestly, 
though I would fain hope I am so, 
if the term implies simply, that one 
holds the doctrines of the Evange- 
lists; for otherwise my hope of sal- 
vation must be false; or, if 1 am 
saved, it must be ‘*so as by fire.” 
If it be essential to the character of 
High Churchmen to be always wag- 
ing war against those who differ 
from us, either in Church Polity or 
doe¢trinal matters; then am I nota 
High Churchman; for I love peace, 
and during my ministry have en- 
deavoured, as much as in me lay, 
‘sto live peaceably with all men.” 
Aud yet, when occasion calls for it, 
and it would seem that the subject 
might be introduced with profit, I 
do not fail to set forth, according to 
my poor abilities, the peculiar ad- 
vantages attached to my Church, 
both with regard to the purity of 
her doctrines, the undoubted au- 
thority of her ministry and the pe- 
culiar excellence of her worship.— 
For those who differ from us, and 
yet, who are by profession and 
practice, of the ‘*faithful company 
of all true believers,” I entertain 
the most charitable hopes of their 
acceptance with Him, who ‘de- 
lighteth in mercy and not in sacri- 
fice.” Their orders, I consider as 
irregular, to use the mildest term 
applicable to the subject, and unau- 
thorized either by scriptural or pri- 
mitive precept or example; but on 


that account, I cannot find it in m 
heart to give them over to what is 
called, by a strange misnomer, ‘un- 
covenanted mercies.’ In the prin- 
ciples which I avow, there may be 
some inconsistency, but the error, 
if there be one, is on the side of 
charity—is comfortable to myself, 
and can do others no harm. In the. 
discharge of the duties of my office, 
I always endeavor to act in confor- 
mity with my profession as an Epis- 
copalian, nor have I thought myself 
departing from the strict line of my 
rofession in maintaining a friendly 
intercourse with my fellow Chris- 
tians of other names; but treaties of 
alliance ‘‘offensive and defensive,” 
(if I may speak so,) I never engage 
in with my fellow laborers in the 
ministry of other denominations, 
deeming it best for peace sake, if no 
other reason existed; although we 


can in fact have no separate inter-_ 


est, the salvation of souls being the 
great object of all—yet deeming it 
best to march and to ‘‘fight” in the 
ranks where I have been marshaled 
and to avoid ‘entangling alliances.? 

But besides all this, Messrs. Ed- 
itors, if [ feel an irresistible repug- 
nance to waging war against my 
brethren of other churches, I am 
still more decidedly opposed to 
breaking lances with the ministers 
of my own, whether mifred or only 
gowned. If there are those among 
us who are deemed unsound in the 
faith, either believing too little or 
too much, and whose errors are 
thought to be of a pernicious cha- 
racter, let them be cited before the 
proper tribunal to answer for their 
sins: if their offences are of a cha- 
racter too trivial or unimportant to 
justify such procedure, then let us 
extend our pity, and pray for them 
that they may be brought to repen- 
tance and a better mind. What I 
would do is this—if they railed at 
me, I would not rail at thems or if 
I quarreled at all, it should be so 
secretly, that the world should not 
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hear the noise of it and cry ‘‘shame, 
shame upon Israel.” But 1 forget 
my subject. 

As to preaching, Messrs. Editors, 
pray allow me a word or two. 

As to preaching then, it has al- 
ways seemed to be my duty to have 
constantly in view and to exhibit in 
full relief some one or more of the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel, 


by which | mean, man’s depravity, 


utter depravity per seipso and inde- 
easy | of what divine grace has 
done for him and in him—the con- 
sequent necessity not merely of a 
change of heart, but an entire revo- 
lution within, and a new creation 
there by His agency who once mov- 
ed with creative power on the face 
of chaos, when the worlds were 
framed—our inability of ourselves 
to help ourselves, or to do that 
which is good in the sight of God, 
and our dependance upon the merits 
of Jesus Christ alone for justifica- 
tion. And I preach the necessity 
of works too as acceptable to God 
from the principle that prompts 
them and the blood that hallows 
them, as essential to the character 
of the true christian—as by far the 
best proof that he is one, and as the 
standard of all the decisions to be 
had on that fearful day when God 
shall judge the world in righteous- 
ness. 

But perhaps, before answering 
my question, you would like to 
know what I think of Prayer Meet- 
ings, and what my practice is in 
this respect. 

I say then, I like them much 
when they are properly conducted, 
and have held them at different 
times in my parish. Some, I have 
seen, whose features did not please 
me over-much, but none which I 
thought did more harm than good. 
When under proper regulations, 
they are indeed a powerful auxilia- 
ry to the cause of the Gospel. At 
such meetings, in my humble opin- 
ion, the exhortation or lecture should 
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always be preceded by a select ser- 
vice from the Prayer Book—lay- 
preaching should never be admitted 
when a minister is present, and lay 
praying almost never. 

Such are my views on these in- 
teresting subjects, Messrs. Editors; 
and besides, for the last ten years, 
from the necessity of my isolated 
condition, no party influence has 
reached me. The tenor of my way 
has been ‘*even, noiseless;”’ and yet 
I know not how to answer those 
who ask me if I am High Church 
or Low Church. 

Pray help me out of the difficulty 
if you can, and you shall have my 


thanks. F. 
November, 1828. 
For the Repertory. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK OF COM- 
MON PRAYER; 


Called **The Book of Common 
Order, or the order of the English 
Kirk at Geneva, whereof John Knox 
was minister: approved by the fa- 
mous and learned man John Calvin: 
received and used by the Reformed 
Kirk of Scotland, and ordinarily 
prefixed to the Psalms in Metre. ”— 
Edinborough Edition, published 
1721. 

To this **Book of Common Or 
der” or Prayer, are added the first 
and second Books of Discipline, 
and also another, styled “the Or- 
doure of Excommunication and of 
Public Repentance used in the 
Church of Scotland,” and authoriz- 
ed by -*the General Assembly of 
the same, A. D. 1569.” 

These curious, and in many re- 
spects, very interesting works now 
lie before me; and if you, Messrs. 
Editors, shall judge the selections 
which I have made from them, ac- 
companied by a few remarks, to be 
worthy of a place in the Repertory, 
you will gratify me, and probably, 
many of your readers by inserting 
them. 
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Though an historical fact, that 
our Brethren of the Presbyterian 
order commenced their existence 
as a regularly organized body of 
Christians, having a Form or es- 
tablished ‘*Order’’ for public wor- 
ship, embracing forms of prayers, 
thanksgivings, a form for the ad- 
ministration of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, for selemnizing 
marriages and for the burial of the 
dead, &c. &c. yet it is a fact un- 
known to many, while very few, 
even of the Clergy, it is believed, 
have ever seen the standard work. 

By the extracts which I propose 
to furnish you, you will perceive, 
that it participates largely of the 
severe spirit of the age when tolera- 
tion was scarcely known among 
Christians. 

The Preface to the Book of Com- 
mon Order for the Church at Gene- 
va, among other things, sets forth: 
“Having now obtained by the mer- 
ciful Providence of our Heavenly 
Father a free Church for all our 
Nation in this most worthy City of 
Geneva, we presented to the judg- 
ment of the famous man John Cal- 
vin, and others learned in these 
parts, the Order which we minded 
to use in our Church; who approving 
it as sufficient for a Christian Con- 
gregation, we put the same in exe- 
cution, nothing doubting that all 
godly men shall be much edified 
thereby. And as for the Papists, 
we have not laboured to justify 
them, because we know no medi- 
cine for their **cankered sore,” &c. 
The preface contains much other 
matter, both curious and interest- 
ing, and is thus subscribed; at Ge- 
neva, 10th of Feb. Anno. 1556. 

To the present paper, Messrs. 
Editors, I will only add from the 
‘‘Summula Catechismi” prefixed to 
this book, two or three questions 
with their answers; and first on the 
subject of Baptism. Who drew up 
this Catechism does not appear, as 
some of the leaves are lost, but it 


has, evidently, the sanction of the 
Church. 0d Quid est Baptismus? 
Rk. Sacramentum insitionis in Chris- 
tum et ablutionis @ peccatis. Q. 
Quid insitio nostri in Christum? 2. 
Unio nostri cum Christo, unde ma- 
nat remissio peccatorum et perpetua 
resipisientia. Q. Baptismus, quid 
javat fidem? . RA, Testatur, ut aqua 
corpus abluitur, sic, sperante spiri- 
tu Sancto, & peccatorum reatu et 
radice, per fidem in sanguine Chris- 
ti, nos repurgari.” Again in con- 
nexion with the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. (Translated) Q. 
‘*When do we perceive by faith and 
apply to ourselves the body of 
Christ crucified? &. When we 
are persuaded that the death and 
crucifixion of Christ pertains (per- 
tinere) no less to us than if we our- 
selves were crucified for our sins. 
This is indeed the confidence (per- 
suasio) of true faith . How is 
true faith known? 2. By good 
works. . How are good works 
known? 4. By their correspon- 
dence or agreement with the divine 
Law.”’ F. 


THE CHURCH REGISTER AND THE 
CHRISTIAN JOURNAL. 


In a late number of the Church 
Register, (Philadelphia) the modest 
editor would fain complain of the 
Review of Bishop White’s Address 
contained in our October number. 
Without condesgending to attempt 
a refutation of the principles there 
laid down, or pretending to show 
the fallacy of the arguments intend- 


ed to support them, (an inconvenient. 


task for him we venture to suggest) 
the very candid truth-searching Ed- 
itor, in his great trouble, it would 
seem, to get over a hard argument, 
exclaims, ‘another contrast,’ and 
looks about him for a quotation from 
Bishop Griswold expressive of his 
sentiments generally on the subject; 
to which we fully assent, **that it is 
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better for the general good that 
the labours of each denomination 
should be distinct and separate.”— 
Yet to the general rule we think 
there are exceptions, whoever may 
differ from us in the opinion; and 
we are sure Bishop Griswold does 
not. For instance, if a poor family 
were perishing for want of food and 
clothing, we should not feel con- 
demned to unite with a Presbyteri- 
an in saving that family from suffer- 
ing and death. So also in spiritual 
want, we should not feel condemn- 
ed to unite with that Presbyterian 
in supplying a famishing neighbour- 
hood or a perishing world with the 
bread of life——with the Bible or with 
tracts illustrating its doctrines as 
we believed them. We could not 
feel that we were wrong to aid in 
restoring a lost world by such 
means, however the editor of the 
Register might feel he should sin in 
saving souls in such a way. ‘*Near- 
ly all our clergy,” we venture to 
say, will agree with ws on this sub- 
ject. Those who know the senti- 
ments of Bishop Griswold will be 
puzzled to find a ‘‘contrast’ be- 
tween them, and those expressed 
in our review. But this is of little 
importance. No man’s opinion is 
evidence for or against the sound- 
ness of a doctrine. What is the 
truth? Were the princtPLes main- 
tained in our review correct or in- 
correct? This is the question for 
the complainer to meet; and it is not 
to be met by reproachful, self-com- 
placent sneers, nor by the unsup- 
ported assertions of self-impor- 
tance, nor yet is it to be got over 
by an artful evasive slide- When 
the editor of the Church Register 
or his friends shall come forward 
fairly and with manliness, and at- 
tempt an overthrow of the princi- 
ples of that review, we stand ready 
to meet him and them in Christian 
courtesy. We think they are truths, 
and the more investigation of the 
subject the better. 





We cannot help noticing the in- 
troduction to the **contrast:” “B 
the way we observe that the custo- 
mary addition to the title of this 
publication—‘conducted by the pro- 
fessors of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary’—has been on this num- 
ber silently dropped.” How “silent- 
ly dropped on this number!” For al- 
most the whole past year it has 
been the same, nor is the responsi- 
bility of the work changed by that 
circumstance, and so the editor of 
the Church Register has all along 
considered the subject; but pleasing 
to consider it differently now, he 
goes on for painful effect, to murmur 
of youths ‘‘assailing the hoary 
head!” How and where has any one 
assailed the hoary head in the article 
of which he speaks? Let this be 
pointed out. We felt and expressed 
nothing but the highest respect for 
the excellent man and most vene- 
rable bishop whose address was be- 
fore us. Published opinions, from 
whatever quarter, all the world 
knows, (the editor of the Register of 
course charitably excepted) are pro- 
per subjects for examination and 
review: and no disrespect at all is 
shown an author by inquiring into 
the correctness of his views. With 
what truth or justice then are we 
complained of ?—the design of the 
article is sufficiently obvious. 

Somewhat a similar notice was 
taken by the Church Register of 
the Communications on Prayer 
Meetings, originally appearing in 
the Episcopal Register, and an an- 
swer to them promised; which pro- 
mise amounted, it would seem, toa 
mere evasion of the subject; for we 
have looked in vain for the reply 
against Prayer Meetings. 

We will just allude in this place 
to an article which appeared in the 
Christian Journal, (New York) in 
reference to ‘*Remarks on Bishop 
Hobart’s Address to the Students 
of the General Theological Semina- 
ry,”’ by our Correspondent ‘*Beve- 
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ridge.”” We thought it a shocking 
misrepresentation of the subject and 
manner of those **Remarks.” Let 
the candid judge. The remarks 
were not met—were not pretended 
to be met, but the subject was evaded 
—got over without any sort of an- 
swer.* Now we would fain expect 
of the conductors of both these 
Journals, as Christian Editors and 
candid men, less violence and less 
reproach, while they show them- 
selves determined not to meet us in 
fair argument for the examination 
of opinions in which we are so un- 
fortunate as to differ from them.— 
They may be assured that when 
sentiments and principles which 
we deem correct and important are 
assailed with any appearance of can- 
dour and fairness we shall not fail 
to support our views of truth as 
well as we are able. —[_Eds. 


















* The article in the Journal was not 
therefore noticed by us at the time, and 
it could net have been for any good pur- 
pose whatever. 









For the Repertory. 
THOUGHTS ON THE PAST. 











As o’er the dying year 
Reflection sad is stealing, 
What scenes to memory dear 
Awake the soul’s deep feeling! 
When gentle spring— 
On rosy wing— 
First sung her song beguiling, 
Many an eye— 


Thoughts on the Past, &e. 


Was lit with joy— 
Many a lip was smiling. 


-O then were friends beloved, 
_ In health and beauty blooming, 
And green the paths we rov’d, 
Midst flow’rs of sweet perfuming. 
Hope too was bright— 
And fear’d no blight— 
And youth no sting of sorrow; 
The smile so gay— 
That shone to-day— 
Like promise gave the morrow. 


Those joyous hours are gone,— 
Those friends in death are sleeping— 
Hush’d is the harp’s sweet tone— 
The eye that smil’d is weeping. 
The spring hath fled— 
The flow’rs are dead— 
And hollow winds are telling, 
That we must sigh— 
Must weep and die— 
That earth is not our dwelling. 


Like cloud that sweeps along, 
Or dew-drop on the willow, 
Or some unearthly song, 
At eve upon the billow; 
Or like the bbw— — 
On heav’n’s dark brow— 
Most lovely yet most fleeting; 
So fades the day— 
Of life away— 
So fair its hope—so cheating. 


Then haste ye, whilst ye can, 
And seize the moment giv’n— 
One hope remains for man, 
It is the hope of heav’n. 
This is the star— 
The brightest far— 
Night’s coronet adorning; 
The only guide,— 
On life’s dark tide—~ 
To give you friendly warning. 


M. 















The Remember Me: a Religious and Lite- 
rary Miscellany. Intended as a Christ- 
mas and New Yéar’s Present. Phila- 
delphia: E. Littell, 1829. 





_ Tue present is an age no less of 
Moral and Religious, than of Lite- 
rary and Scientific improvement.— 
Among the multitude of works 


New Series, Vox I.....Ne. 


AWeview. 


— 


which are annually. monthly, week- 
ly and daily issued from the press, 
we rejoice to find that the number 
of those which are decidedly on the 
side of good morals and religion 
is increasing, though gradually; 
and we ardently desire the time 
when every sonnet—song—~ode— 
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oem—or romance, will be a vehi- 
cle of useful instruction or of reli- 
gious feeling—a mode in which the 
spirit of purity and knowledge and 
holiness will be carried to the bosom 
of every reader. We long for this 
period, and we think we see many 
signs of its coming. We grieve 
whed we look back upon the past 
and see how the labours of the 
Muse have been devoted to no high- 
er end than the excitement of emo- 
tions of the most criminal character 
and of the most fatal tendency.— 
Go to the British Classics, and on 
how few of those volumes, whether 
of poetry or prose, can we lay our 
hands with confidence and say toa 
virtuous youth—take—read—digest 
and you will be not only the wiser 
but the better for it? 

It is true that you will find, scat- 
tered here and there, among whole 
scores of volumes—‘‘a gem of pu- 
rest ray serene”—like Milton, 
Young—Cowper—Kirke White or 
Pollok. The rest, what are they? 
Dangerous food, we venture to say, 
for the youthful mind. The i 
world has awarded to them the 
praise of having been written with 
extraordinary ability and taste.— 
But this is all. He who rambles 
over their flowry fields is in extreme 
danger of treading upon adders.— 
He who gathers the golden fruit 
which glistens on their trees, will 
find most of it sweet to the taste 
but bitter in the eating. He who 
drinks of the waters of these bubblin 
springs and tinkling rills, will find 
them not like the streams of Para- 
dise, but like the potions of an en- 
chantress dethroning reason—giving 
loose reigns to passion—bewildering 
the imagination and introducing a 
train of unhallowed dreams of earth- 
ly and sensual happiness. ‘The foe 


does not appear in every place the 
Same, but. assumes a variety of 
forms and colours and modes of ad- 
dress—according to the character 
and taste of his victim. 


The snare 
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is artfully laid, and the venemous 
reptile is lurking in some secret 
ambush ready to spring forth to the 
work of destruction. Drinking 
deep of fountains like these, so far 
from sobering us again intoxicates 
us the more, and renders it more 
difficult to avoid the net, or when 
taken, more difficult to extricate 
ourselves. Who has ever waded 
through many of these works with- 
out seanifestly sustaining some se- 
rious injury from them? It must 
be understood that we are not in 
these remarks forming our opinion 
of the English works of imagination 
by any human standard, but by the 
unerring scales of divine revelation. 
Nor do we intend to distinguish 
them in regard to their tendency 
from works of the same kind in our 
own country. The same taste, we 
regret to say it, has crept into the 
works of the poets and novelists on 
this side of the Atlantic, which 
may be accounted for in this way. 
There is among American writers 
a too common practice of imitating 
their more celebrated brethren in 
England. And it is almost univer- 
sally the case where imitation ex- 
ists, that the faults of the original 
are selected instead of the beauties. 

There is, perhaps, in general, 
less danger attending the reading of 
our own, than of foreign works, and 
for this reason: while the former 
possess nearly the same faults as 
the latter, they have not always 
the same excellence of style and 
beauty of execution to recommend 
them. Hundreds of volumes of po- 
etry and romance have been sent 
forth in this country, which are 
composed of little more than the 
dreams of a night, and intended by 
the style of their execution to live 
but for a day, and then to sink into 
oblivion—volumes which if they 
possessed any classic merit would 
do inconceivable mischief to the 
morals of the community, and which 
like the locusts of Egypt, would 
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light upon every verdant spot and 
convert it into a desert. They may 
be found in every book-store and 
almost on every shelf—covered with 
dust and presenting melancholy tes- 
timony to the fertility of American 
invention. We wish not to speak 
contemptuously of our own litera- 
ture. It is certain that there are 
many authors of whose excellence 
we have strong reasons for boasting, 
and whose works would do honour 
to any country. But where there 
is one of such a character, we have 
ten who deserve no better fate than 
to be forgotten. So far from invi- 
gorating the mind of the reader, 
they do but inflate it with mere 
‘‘trash”—nay more, they weaken 
its powers and poison the fountain 
of its feelings. | Notwithstandin 
their want of both morality an 
merit, yet innumerable individuals 
may be found who are such literary 
gormandizers as to selze every 
thing that is produced by them un- 
der the name of a poem or a novel, 
and give no sleep to their eyes nor 
slumber to their eyelids until they 
have almost literally devoured it: 
and when they have consumed eve- 
ry book extant, they stand with 
mouth and eyes wide open, anxious- 
ly waiting to inflict the same penalty 
upon some forth-coming work. We 
say there are many such individuals, 
who, like insatiable worms, are bor- 
ing their way through every book 
of verse and tale of fancy with 
which it may be their fortune or 
rather misfortune to meet. They 
are mostly composed of youth, who 
are for this reason the more liable 
to be injured by such works. Now 
we are among those who are anx- 
ious to witness a more thorough 
change than has yet taken place in 
the moral and religious taste and 
habits of the youth of our country. 
The ultimate expulsion of immo- 
rality from the land, and the intro- 
duction of better and happier prin- 
ciples, depend upon the proper cul- 
tivation of the minds ef the young. 
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It is here that a successful reforma- 
tion must begin? We havene hope 
that a radical change will be pro- 
duced in those whose taste and ha- 
bits of thinking have been confirm- 
ed by years of experience. It be- 
comes every benevolent man and 
well-wisher to the interests of his 
country to manifest a peculiar de- 
gree of sensitiveness in regard to 
the publication and circulation of 
any work calculated, to injure the 
minds of the young. As we have 
already said, it is not our intention 
to discourage literary exertion—-no, 
not even the weakest and most pue- 
rile. Far from it. We wish to 
promote it, provided it be made 
subservient to higher and more 
worthy ends than those had in view 
by most of the writers of the day. 
While we wish to see the standard 
of taste elevated, and the character 
of our literature more respectable, 
we do not wish it to be accomplish- 
ed at the expense of our virtue and 
happiness. We say let Religion« 
place her signet on every work of 
imagination that is destined for the 
eye of youth. Let her pencil colour 
every picture of the poet, and tinge 
every romance with a heavenly 
light. Let her wand give fragrance 
to each flower—beauty to each 
landscape—the voice of praise to 
each brook and whispering tree— 
health to the air and life to the sun; 
and we shall not be in jeopardy 
every moment lest the morals of a 
son or daughter be endangered— 
their purity tarnished and their hap- 
piness injured. 

But there is one class of publica- 
tions of rather a peculiar character, 
and which are eliciting the talents 
of the artist, of the poet and of the 
essayist. We refer to those beau- 
tiful little volumes which are annu- 
ally issued under the title of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s presents; and 
which have been recently multiplied 
to a very great number both in this 
country and in England. The in- 
fluence exerted by them ever the 
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youthful mind is great, and we fear, 
in almost all cases, injurious. We 
have met with only two among the 
whole number which can be desig- 
nated as religious. The others, so 
far as we have been able to judge, 
have either no good effect, or deci- 
dedly a bad one. We feel ourselves 
under the greater obligation to 
speak plainly respecting the moral 
tendency of these volumes, since 
they are evidently intended for 
youth. We think it would be a 
great misfortune indeed, if any one 
with a sincere view of promoting 
the cause of literature, should unin- 
tentionally be instrumental in inju- 
ring it by the circulation of books, 
which, to say the best of them, are 
of a doubtful character. As he 
values the happiness of his chil- 
dren, every parent should be on his 

uard against these fascinating vis- 
itants. ‘They may have been exe- 
euted by men of unquestionable 
talent; they may have been adorned 
‘with illustrations of the most en- 
chanting scenes, and may have 
eome recommended by every thing 
that can attract the eye or please 
the fancy; yet we believe them 
dangerous in the hands of one who 
is not well established in the prin- 
eiples of religion. Nothing of a 
merely literary nature in them can 
atone for their entire neglect to in- 
culcate good moral sentiments.— 
They may succeed in amusing and 
delighting their readers, but we 
Jook in vain for lessons of valuable 


instruction, of sound morality, or of 


virtuous practice. We sincerely 
believe that the publishers of these 
little memorials, if they were so 
disposed, might be among the most 
powerful reformers of the age.— 
Easy were the task indeed, to make 
a good and salutary impression up- 
en the minds of their readers with- 
out bringing their works into disre- 
pute, or rendering themselves un- 
popular. It would be idle to tell 


us that Shakspeare, Byron and 
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Burns, and many others we might 
name,. would not have found read- 
ers, had they given to their poetry 
an entirely different character from 
what it actually possesses, or that 
the numerous novels of Fielding and 
Sir Walter Scott, would have lain 
upon their shelves, neglected and 
unread, only on account of their 
having been made subservient to 
the interests of strict virtue. The 
productions of genius will find their 
reward, especially, if devoted to the 
cause of religion. For the day is 
coming, when, as we think, all 
works which are not made the 
avenues of Christian principles, 
will be forgotten, and when such 
only will be sought after, as are 
sanctioned by the rigid rules of the 
Gospel. Yea, the time has already 
come, when such works are in con- 
siderable demand. Instead of the 
‘Amulet,’ published in England, and 
the **Remember Me,” published in 
this country, both which are excep- 
tions to the general character we 
have given to works of this class, 
we wonder that many others do not 
possess the same decided charac- 
ter for piety and good sentiment. 
We do not wish to see religion pre- 
sent her sternest forms in these 
werks; but let her wear her most 
lovely and engaging features. —Let 
her smile in every Tine of poetry— 
whisper in every sentence of prose, 
and breathe in every plate, and we 
venture to say that readers will 
not be wanted. Even those who 
are in a certain degree thoughtless 
and averse to Religion will find her 
so amiable and attractive, as at 
least to gain their respect and at- 
tention. 

There cannot be a want of sub- 
jects or incidents or talents, in a 
country like ours, where so great 
a proportion are decidedly virtuous 
or decidedly moral, and where so 
much proof has been given of lite- 
rary and scientific excellence. And 
how can the resources of the poet 
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or the artist be more usefully or 
more successfully applied, than in 
the formation of a correct taste and 
the establishment of correct princi- 
ples in the minds and the hearts of 
the young. And then how much 
happier will be the reflections of 
those who may be conscious of hav- 
ing thus directed their talents and 
influence, than they would have 
been, had their labour been devoted 
to no other end but that of sowing 
the seed of licentious sentiments, 
and of setting fire to the passions of 
the youthful breast. 

Whatever may be its success, the 
experiment has been made. The 
publisher of the ‘Remember Me,’ to 
which we have already alluded, has 
made the first attempt in this coun- 
try to ascertain whether a work on 
the same plan and with the same 
object as the ‘Amulet,’ will not bea 
more acceptable gift to the public, 
and especially to the religious pub- 
lic, than One of adifferent kind. His 
object has been, as he tells us in the 
preface, ‘‘to prepare such a volume 
as religious parents and friends 
would be willing and even desirous 
to place in the hands of their youth- 
ful connexions, as at the same timea 
pleasing and instructive gifts. ex- 
hibiting not only talent, but the 
pure truths of our holy religion, 
the value and beauty of religious 
example, the consolations produced 
by the practice of piety and the 
comforts and advantages of devo- 
tion.”? Such a volume as this is 
intended to be, has long been want- 
ed. Though not executed with as 
much ability as some works of a simi- 
lar kind in England, yet we shall find 
nothing in it to offend the eye or 
ear of the most delicate religious 
taste. We wish it an extensive 
circulation and recommend it to all 
those parents who have the least re- 
gard for the welfare of their chil- 
dren, to obtain for them this in pre- 
ference to any other work of the 
kind published in the country.— 


We are not to be understood, 
as intimating that the volume 
before us is by any means void 
of literary merit. If it be not 
equal to some to which we might al- 
lude, yet, is it superar to many, 
not excepting English publications 
of the same class. The pieces are all 
original, with the exception of two; 
and all the narratives but one, relate 
to American scenery and character. 
The embellishments are superior, 
especially the frontispiece and the 
title, which is in gold and most 
beautifully executed. Among the 
rest, we think ‘*Contemplation,” 
‘tthe Mother’s Grave,”? and the 
‘“‘Cherub,” worthy of particular no- 
tice. As to the typography and 
binding, we have only to say, that 
they are in a style which corres- 
ponds well with the design and 
character of the book. 

But it is time to give our readers 
an opportunity of judging of its lite- 
rary merit, and although it is almost 
impossible to do so, since nearly all 
its pieces are the productions of 
different authors, and perfectly in- 
dependent of each other—yet we 
will venture upon a trial. 

Among the essays, the most ap- 
propriate, though perhaps not the 
best in point of style and interest, 
is the one on 


YOUTHFUL PIETY. 


*‘ ‘Remember thy Creatorin the days 
uf thy youth,’ is an exhortation evidently 
the result of judgment and experience, 
and involving considerations of so much 
importance, that it should never be ab- 
sent from the youthful mind. Who was 
its author? The wise king, one whose 
wisdom was not only the effect of divine 
inspiration, but produced in a large de- 
gree by a practical knowledge of the val- 
ue of all objects which can be opposed to 
the love of God, He had sat on a splendid 
oriental throne. He had possessed the 
means for indulging every desire of his 
heart. He had been the round of earthly 
pleasures, and thus was enabled to form 
a deliberate and intelligent judgment of 
them all. He pronounc:d therm vanity. 
All that meets the sight—that stimulates 
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the passions—that cheers the mind—that 
excites to the love of earth, and earthly 
things—all—all are vanity! They are 
fading, they are transient, and if they re- 
turn are short-lived—leave us unsatisfied, 
and perhaps desiring, in vain, for their 
renewal. Well, then, might Solomon 
pronounce them vanity! He cautions 
the young, fervently cautions them, a- 
gainst allowing their hearts to be drawn 
towards them, and points outa preferable 
course. ‘Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth, while the evil days 
come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in 
them.’ ‘The evil days, with old age, pain 
and infirmity in their train—the pleasure- 
less years with their mindless occupations, 
their dull, monotonous succession, and 
insensibility to all that now excites the 
spirits, gives buoyancy to the mind and 
elasticity to the step, are in full prospect 
to the very youngest who will raise his 
eyes to look upon the path along which 
he must be conscious he is travelling. 
The whole chapter (Eccles. xii.) which 
contains this impressive appeal, is one of 
the most beautiful passages of the sacred 
volume. 

When the young remember their Crea- 
tor, there is much more reason to believe 
their devotion sincere, than if this remem- 
brance should be deferred to a later peri- 
od. He who delays the day of repentance 
and of devotion to God, has no heart for 
it atall: he does not believe that it is neces- 
sary for him to serve God, or if he has an 
impression approaching to belief, he re- 
sists it, and labours to quench it. It is 
not possible, according to the principles 
which are universally admitted to govern 
man, that he who disregards the admoni- 
tion of the apostle—‘now is the accepted 
time—now is the day of salvation’—can 
seriously believe that without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord. 

The history of the prophet Samuel af- 
fords a beautiful instance of the value of 
youthful piety. Devoted from his birth 
to the service of the Lord, he was placed, 
while yet a mere child, in the temple to 
minister. Early called of God, he open- 
ed his heart to the divine influence.— 
‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hcareth,’ 
was his first answer to the divine sum- 
mons. As he grew up, ‘the Lord was 
with him, and did let none of his words 
fall to the ground,’ says the Scripture. 
‘And all Israel, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, knew that Samuel was established 
to be a prophet of the Lord.’ Through 
2 long life, his piety and devotion kept 
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him on a station of eminence, and made 
evident to all around him, that he was 
largely favoured with the Divine pre- 
sence, and enjoyed it. And when, at. 
last, he went the way of all flesh, and was 
called home to his eternal reward, the 
event was followed by the lamentations 
of all Israel. A striking proof that con- 
sistency of character, eminent goodness, 
and the esteem of men, have their best 
foundation in youthful piety. 

Under the ancient dispensation, when 
God required an offering, it was the first- 
born of man, the firstling of the flock, or 
the first fruits of the field. The earliest 
and the choicest alone, were God’s por- 
tion. May not this principle be applied 
to the present subject? Ought not the 
young dedicate to him their new-born 
affections, the early efforts of their 
minds’ Isthere not something delight- 
fully animating in youthful piety’ Is 
it not the finishing grace which makes 
that which before was lovely and attract- 
ive, more exquisitely so? 


‘A flower when offered in the bud, 
Is no vain sacrifice. ’ 


But what is gained by wane the evil 
days—the years in which feel no 
pleasure, have come? Is it often that 
those who have delayed thus long, are 
seen in the path that leadeth to God and 
Heaven’ No. It may, however, some- 
times be seen. But what sacrifice has 
age to make, when he comes bowed 
down with infirmities, to lay his first of- 
fering on the altar? His riches? But 
can they longer minister to his enjoy- 
ments? His palsied hands can no longer 
tell over his gold. His decayed sight 
can no more gaze with delight on the 
accumulated possessions to which his 
days of strength had been devoted. His 
honours? Have they not already wither- 
ed upon his brows’—Will he now sepa- 
rate himself from his boon companions’— 
Alas! the populous grave has gathered 
them all in its silent dominion: they have 
forsaken him! Does he fly from the 
world? Say rather, that the world is 
slipping from beneath his trembling feet. 
Ah! who can avoid the supposition that 
his motive is mercenary—his object self- 
ish Love does not lead him, with full- 
hearted devotion, to worship in the tem- 
ple; but he goes under the power of fear 
to lay hold on the horns of the altar in 
God’s sanctuary. He has sown his seed— 
another than God has gathered the har- 
vest, and He, even the high and holy One, 
may now follow the diligent reapers and 
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glean up the refuse. God forbid, that I 
should write m mockery of any who give 
up the whole heart to God, even at the 
latest hour. But he who is driven to the 
service of God, only by the failure of all 
other sources of enjoyment, must be con- 
tent, till his patient continuance in well 
doing shall bear witness to his purity of 
motive, to have that motive suspected; 
and even, perhaps, to fail of that felicity 
which he seeks. Not so with those who 
remember their Creator in the days of 
their youth. They make a sacrifice which 
God has promised to accept. They that 
seek me early shall find me. Think of 
this, dear youthful reader, and be wise in 
time; and may God, even our own God, 
give thee his blessing?” 


The next piece to which we shall 
allude is **Emily Morton,” a well 
written and interesting sketch. It 
is too long for an entire insertion. 
We shall only give a few scenes 
from it in erder to show its charac- 
ter. 

The following is a description of 
her Native Vale. 


**Since the autumn of Eden, no love- 
lier valley has turned its bosom to the 
sun, than that in which was situated the 
village of Springdale. Its breezes were 
not perfumed with the fragrance of spices 
and orange-bowers; but they were sweet 
with the breathings of shrubs, lilacs and 
roses,—and fresh as though the pure dew- 
drops of heaven were never exhaled. 
The scenery was beautiful and grand.— 
Some of the surrounding mountains as- 
cended in easy slopes of unsullied green, 
while long lines of lofty forests waved 
along their summits, as though stationed 
there to beckon man to communion with 
heaven; others rose precipitous, rocks on 
rocks high piled, with here and there a 
knoll of verdure shooting up from the 
midst of sterility,—and with crystal cas- 
cades leaping dewn their sides, as though 
in haste to mingle with the tranquil lake 
that slept in the centre of the valley. At 
the head of this lake, was the situation of 
Springdale. 

‘Standing back from the shore about 
two hundred yards, with a gentle eleva- 
tion for its site, was the village church.— 
Its snow-white spire peered over the 
green foliage of the surrounding trees,— 
a constant emblem of the village pastor, 
pointing the villagers to the regions of 
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immortality. The body of the building 
was of a rough-cast white; the vestibule, 
with its gray stone-steps, fronted the lake; 
and surrounding the whole, was a neat 
white paling. The trees spread their 
branches over the roof, as if imaging the 
cherubim that stretched their wings over 
the sacred altar of the temple. The 
church was like the key-stone of an arch; 
for the white cottages stood off each side 
of it, in a line parallel with the rounding 
shores, and in nearly equal division.— 
These cettages were literally embosomed 
in bloom; and beautifully were they re- 
flected in the glassy mirror of the lake.” 


The character of her father is 
thus delineated. 


“Mr. Morton, the clergyman, was the 
subject of universal esteem. No meddler 
in things uncircumscribed in the sphere 
of pasteral duties, he attended with all 
diligence to such things as are. Amiable 
by nature, and sanctified by the power of 
the Holy Spirit, he presented an example 
of one fashioned after the image of the 
blessed Redeemer. Meek and lowly, he 
moved among his people like the Spirit of 
love; teaching them to avoid all dissen- 
tions, to cultivate towards each other 
mildness and charity, and to keep always 
in mind the approbation and glory of their 
heavenly Father. Compassionate and 
benevolent, he was ever ready to pity 
the errors, and relieve the necessities of 
those who were in need. His hand was 
not closed against suppliants because of 
their folly or wickedness; for he had ex- 
perienced mercy and knew how to be 
merciful. Neither did he foster vice, by 
referring its votaries, as he did the virtu- 
ous, to the comforting promises of God; 
he reproved their misdoings, but it was 
as a tender father reproving his children, 
with affectionate solicitude for their wel- 
fare. His Bible learned him to reprove; 
but not to spurn from his presence even 
the reprobate. His benevolence was not 
only extended to those who applied at 
his door;—he went to the sick, and the 
faint heart revived; to the blind, and their 
eyes were opened on the loveliness of 
scenes that pass not away; to the infirm, 
and they became ‘strong as giants refresh- 
ed with new wine;’ and he sought the 
bruised one that laid by the highway-side, 
he bound up bis wounds, pouring in oil 
and wine, and left him not till he put 
him in the care of the good host, the 
Saviour of men.” 
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Her own character. 


“In her constitution delicate from in- 
fancy, she always seemed like a blessing 
lent merely as a reward to piety, and 
soon to be reclaimed. Her complexion 
was transparent—the motion of the blood 
was visible through the violet veins of 
her temples. Her features were fine and 
regular. Her cheeks had the faintest 
tinge of the rose, the sl'ghtest semblance 
of health. Her eyes were blue—a blue 
soft as the mildness of a summer evening 
sky. Her flowing hair was a flaxen co- 
lour, melting in light. Her form was 
slender and airy. In all her motions, she 
manifested ease, grace, and modesty — 
And her countenance—oh! after all the 
tender loveliness of form, feature, and 
complexion, her countenance was the 
surpassing charm! It wore all the inno- 
cence and simplicity of an infant, the se- 
renity of a saint, the happiness of an an- 
gel. It seemed as though grace had 


«Opened in her breast a little heaven,’ 


and her countenance was the medium of 
its expression. Her mind, also, was of a 
very delicate cast. She loved beauty, 
and she saw it in the snow-white rose, 
and pearly lily of the valley—in the opal 
humming-bird, and the meek-eyed dove 
—in the dewy green of the meadow and 
the dark glassy brook of the woodlands 
—in the first blush of morning, in the first 
star of evening, and in the signal of mer- 
cy, the storm-succeeding rainbow. She 
loved music, and she heard it in the whis- 
ro of the breeze—in the ripple of the 

rook—in the murmur of the far-off cas- 
¢cade—and in the song of the lone robin. 
In her heart, abode the halcyon religion; 
all sweetness,and affection— 


‘None knew her but to love her, 
None named her but to praise!’ ” 


Her reflections in view of death. 


* | know that I must die,’ said she, 
nd it seems impossible for me to in- 
dulge other feelings than those of grati- 
tude. When I compare my present situ- 
ation with what it might have been, had 
given me a stronger frame, I feel 
deeply thankful that I had not to support 
the danger of health, and that, when 
walking in shady solitudes, I have heard 
a louder than common voice, proclaiming: 
—Prepare to meet thy God! Oh! how 
great have been my blessings! Born to 
Pious parents—a birth-place sequestered 
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from the temptations of the world—a re- 
ligious education—with the written reve- 
lation of my Maker in my hand, and his 
mést impressive works all around me— 
with a tender conscience—and with the 
illuminating and stimulating influences of 
his Holy Spirit—Oh! surely I am blessed! 
Had I the harp, and voice, and fervent 
soul of a seraph, I could not sufficiently 
praise the Holy One! And if I ever 
weep, it is only when I think of my utter 
inability to repay the kindness of my 
friends, and think that those friends still 
love me with so much ardour, that eur 
separation will be like a double death.’ ” 


Her friendship is thus described. 


‘It was caused, not only by the mutual 
excellence of the parties, but by the simi- 
larity of their situation. Sympathy was 
the cause of their love, and sympathy the 
cause of their pleasure. Their constitu- 
tions were alike; their disease the same. 
Not a pain was endured by one, but the 
other experienced it. Nota relief was 


~ enjoyed by one, but the other participat- 


ed init. Their hopes, their fears, their 
faith, their prospects, were the same.— 
Their sympathy was perfect. And can a 
greater pleasure exist between two indi- 
viduals than what is produced by perfect 
sympathy ? No! even the sympathy of 
misfortune,—of dark, of desolating, of 
hopeless misfortune—is alleviating, is 
joyful. How much more the sympathy of 
faith! of faith just merging in fruition!— 
They were happy in theirlove. They were 
descending into the valley of death to- 
gether, and they rejoiced in hopes of pas- 
sing hand in hand through the golden 
streets of the New Jerusalem—of bowing 
together before the throne of the Eternal 
—and of being crowned, together, with 
the diadem of everlasting life.” 


Their deaths, though an unnatu- 
ral coincidence and the principal 
defect in the piece, are thus de- 
scribed. 


‘“‘Their time had come. They were 
breathing their last together. Here was 
the minister of the Lord Jesus Christ,— 
the father—the uncle; now gazing on his 
daughter and nephew, and now raising 
his eyes to heaven, and fervently praying 
—*‘Oh! for a sweet release!—Oh! for re- 
signation!—The Lord be our helper!— 
and—the Lord gave, and the Lord taketh 
away—blessed be the name of the Lord! 
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—aAnd there was the mother—poor Mrs. 
Morton! oh! what a bruised reed was she 
in that trying hour! It had indeed been 
expected; but was the dread of losin 

them to make her willing to lose them 

No! she wept—and then she wiped away 
her tears, and tried to be composed; and 
then rose up again, and leane:i over her 
daughter, and put her arms round her 
neck, and kissed her, while her eyes 
were as a fountain of tears. Then she 
sat down again, and prayed—and then 
rose, and embraced, and wept again— 
and then she took a hand of each, and 
laid her face on the bed, as if resigning 
herself to despair!—And there was 
Charlcs—oh! what agony did he endure! 
he gazed on the dying till his eyes grew 
dim, and the tears overflowed. ‘Then he 
struggled to suppress his passion—walk- 
ing across the room with folded arms, 
and biting his lips in the desperation of 
his grief. Then, strong in his resolutions 
he sat on the bedside again, and placed 
his fingers on their pulses, determined to 
watch the ebbings of life. But every 
beat made his heartstrings quiver; and 
then he walked again, and seemed almost 
broken down beneath the weight of sor- 
row, that pressed like a mountain upon 
him.—Ah! there was grief unutterable, 
and religion, itself, seemed to yield to 
lamentation, when the sufferers’ hands 
were both raised at the same instant—and 
an angelic smile remained on each of their 
lips, as a signet of happiness, stamped by 
the departed spirits—They were dead.” 


From the poetry we shall make 
but two selections. We find no 
character more finely drawn than 
that of Alethe. Mr. Willis is cer- 
tainly very successful in the execu- 
tion of most of his pictures. He 
has the singular power of hitting off 
peculiar traits, and thus of makin 
all his characters original. Loo 
at the one that follows. 


*‘She was one to whom 
Life had been like the witching of a 
dream, 
Of an untroubled sweetness. She was 
born 
Of a high race, and laid upon the knee 
With her soft eye perusing listlessly 
The fretted roof, or on Mosaic floors, 
Grasped at the tesselated squares in- 
wrought 
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With metals curiously. Her childhood 
passed 
Like faery—amid fountains and green 
haunts— 
Trying her little feet upon a lawn 
Of velvet evenness, and hiding flowers 
In her sweet bosom, as it were a fair 
And pearly altar to crush incense on. 
Her youth—oh that was queenly! She 
was like 
A dream of poetry that may not be 
Written or told—exceeding beautiful! 
And so came worshippers; and rank bow’d 
down 
And breath’d upon her heart as with a 
breath 
Of pride, and beund her forehead gor- 
geously 
With dazzling scorn, and gave unto her 
ste 
A suahaat as if she trod the sea, | 
And the proud waves, unbidden, lifted 
her. 
And so she grew to woman—her mere 
look 
Strong as a monarch’s signet, and her 
hand 
Th’ ambition of a kingdom. 
From all this 
Turn’d her high heart away! She hada 
mind, 
Deep and immortal, and it would not 
feed ; : 
On pageantry. She thirsted for a spring 
Of a serener element, and drank 
Philosophy, and fora little while 
She was allayed,—till, presently, it 
turn’d 
Bitter within her, and her spirit grew 
Faint for undying waters. 
Then she came 
‘To the pure fount of God, and is athirst 
No more—save, when the “fever of the 
world” 
Falleth upon her, she will go, sometimes, 
Out in the starlight quietness, and breathe 
A holy aspiration after Heaven.” 


The illustration that accompanies 
this sketch, presents her on the co- 
ridor of a splendid edifice, with a 
harp at her feet—her hands clasped 
—her lofty eye fixed on the starry 
heavens, and her heart muses thus; 


‘They are all up—the innumerable 
stars— 

And hold their place in Heaven. My eyes 
have been 

Searching the pearly depths thro’ which 
they spring 
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Like beautiful creations, till I feel 

As if it were a new and perfect world, 

Waiting in silence for the word of God 

To breathe it into motion. There they 
stand, 

Shining in order, like a living hymn 

Written in light, awaking at the breath 

Of the celestial dawn, and praising Him 

Who made them, with the harmony of 
spheres. 

T would | had an angel’s ear to list 

That melody! I would thatI might float 

Up in that boundless element, and feel 

Its ravishing vibrations, like a pulse 

Beating in Heaven? My spirit is athirst 

For music—rarer music! I would bathe 

My soul in a serener atmosphere 

Than this; I long, long to mingle with 
the flock 

Led by the ‘living waters,’ and lie down 

In the ‘green pastures’ of the better land! 

When wilt thou break, dull fetter! When 
shall I 

Gather my wings, and like a rushing 
thought 

Stretch onward, star by star, up into 
Heaven!’ ” 


The next we make is Faith and 
Hope. 


**Earth’s loveliest ftowers may wither, 
Her sky be clouded o’er, 
Her fairest promise broken— 
Yet Heaven beams bright before! 
And many a c¥.eering beacon 
To Faith’s uplifted eye, 
By hope and truth enkindled, 
Are blazing o’er the sky. 


There beams the cross that saves us 
From ruin and the tomb— 
The bow of heavenly promise 
That gilds the stormy gloom; 
And there that star of glory, 
That first on Bethlehem shone, 
Whose beams shall guide thee safely 
To thy celestial throne. 


Then speed thee onward, pilgrim! 
With steady upward aim, 
Unawed by doubt or danger, 
Unbent by fear or shame,— 
On, on, and trust thy Father, 
Who calls to thee from heaven— 
Tis He, who guides and keeps thee, 
And whispers—‘Thou’rt forgiven.’ ” 


Thus we have given our readers a 
few specimens—not the best we ap- 
prehend—but such as are calculated 


to afford a fair representation of the 
contents of the book. 

On the whole it is an elegant lit- 
tle volume, and deserves higher 
commendation than we fear, during 
the course of our remarks, we have 
given it. At any rate, some of the 
pieces have already appeared before 
the eye of criticism and are ac- 
seats nM." as possessing no small 
degree of merit. 

We are more and mere convinced 
the longer we live, of the fact, that 
religion in many of its various forms 
may be cloathed with poetic robes, 
and that there is no natural incon- 
gruity between her spotless purity 
and the drapery of the muse. Nor 
can we see any thing deserving of 
censure in employing the fancy and 
imagination to recommend to others 
for their adoption and imitation, the 
doctrines, precepts, and holy cha- 
racters of divine revelation. So 
far from it, there appears to us to be 
strong reasons in its favour.— 
‘When we give medicine to chil- 
dren,” said the amiable Cowper, 
and we believe a better physician 
the muses cannot produce, ‘‘we 
must sweeten the edge of the cup.” 
He might with equal propriety have 
said the same of some of those 
who wear grey hairs. Virtue with 
many is not an acceptable visitant 
unless she comes crowned with a 

arland of flowers—having her face 
veiled—all her motions graceful and 
easy and her address refined and 

olite. And who will condemn 
ioe if she thinks proper to humour 
her sick, fretful, and squeamish 
children in these unimportant par- 
ticulars, in order that i may have 
a better opportunity of healing 
them?—if she becomes all things to 
all men that she may win some?— 
Who will lift up the voice of re- 
proach if she employ the skill of the 
artist in setting forth her charms— 
the genius of the poet in celebratin 

her rewards and the humbler though 
not less important efforts of the de- 
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scriptive pen in delineating her 
character? 

Too long the productions of the 
muse have been ‘‘but the guiled 
shore to a most dangerous sea.”— 
Her songs, though sweet, have been 
the strains of the Syren alluring to 
ruin; her form, though beautiful, has 

ossessed all the witchery of Ca- 
seam her way, though strewed 
with roses, has too often led down 
to the chambers of death. We want 
more **sweet singers of Israel””— 
and more of the ‘tharps of Judah.” 
A lustration should be performed 
throughout the classic region; among 
the Castalian springs and along the 
streams of Helicon; and the genius 
of romance should be healed in the 
pool of Bethesda. Then might we 
behold a happy era in literature, 
and a still happier era in religion; 


for both would walk hand in hand 
together—pleasing and_ purifyin 
every breast where they might fin 
a dwelling. O for another Cowper 
to stand at the door of the temple 
of fame—to guard it against the ad- 
mission of every unhallowed wor- 
shipper of the muses, and to expose 
to public odium every one who has 
dared clandestinely to defile the 
purity of their sanctuary. 
O for another *Wilcox, to sing 


‘Of true benevolence, its charms divine, 

With other motives to call forth its power 

And its grand triumphs multiplied beyond 

All former bounds in this its golden age. 

A theme exalted, tho’ as yet unsung, 

In beauty rich, of inspiration full, 

And worthy of a nobler harp than that 

From which heroic strains sublimely 
sound.” 


* Author of the ‘Age of Benevolence.’ 





EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Taz following facts in regard to the 
erigin, progress and present state of this 
Society, are collected from its Report for 
the present year. 

It was formed at Washington in 1818, 
by a few Clergymen and Laymen from 
the neighbouring Dioceses, for the pur- 
pose of educating pious young men for 
the ministry. ‘he first year it received 
$500, and had under its direction two 
students. In 1823, only $1,385 were re- 
ported to have been received into the 
treasury of the Society since its forma- 
tion. Only seven young men had been 
assisted in their education, and only sev- 
en Auxiliary Societies had been formed. 
The report of 1824 mentions the receipt 
of $1,874; that of the following year $2,- 
445; and that of 1827, $3,138. 

The report of the present year ac- 
knowledges the receipt of $4,678, of 
which, $2,431 have been received from 
Auxiliary Societies, $450 in payment of a 
Note, $779 from individual contributions, 
and $215 have been refunded by the Stu- 
dents. The whole sum received by the 
Society, is $15,545, and the whole num- 
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ber of students who have been entirely 
or partially dependent upon it for sup- 
port, is 54. There are 12 now under 
the care of the Board, and pursuing their 
studies at the Theological Seminary of 
Virginia. The whole number of Auxilia- 
ries belonging to the Society is 28; and 
they are located in the States of Virginia, 
Maryland, N. York, S. Carolina and the 
District of Columbia. The Board can- 
not but hope that much more will be 
done in the formation of Auxiliaries, and 
believe that if their brethren in the minis- 
try will assist them by their cordial exer- 
tions, at the lowest calculation, 50 addi- 
tional societies may be formed during 
the present year. As the number of ap- 
plicants is increasing, and consequently, 
as the claims upon the treasury of the So- 
ciety also increase, they would call upon 
their present Auxiliaries for increasing ef- 
forts in their behalf, and would ask the 
affectionate prayers of the pious, for di- 
rection in the execution of their solemn 
trust, in preparing the youth whom God 
shall place under their charge, for the 
most sacred and important duties which 
can engage the talents er occupy the la- 
bours of man. 
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In regard to the mode in which Benefi- 
eiaries are assisted, the Board would re- 

eat what has been often stated, that they 
ana adopted the system of Joaning as the 
best system, both for the Students aid 
the Society, that has come under their 
inspection: 

In reference to the claims of the Socie- 
ty, they speak thus: 

‘“‘The extended character and opera- 
tions of our Society, have not, we be- 
lieve, been justly appreciated: nor have 
its claims been answered to the extent, 
in which they are entitled to notice.—It 
is peculiarly a Church Society, not con- 
fined in its operations to any pxrticular 
States, but extending its benefits through- 
out the Union. Forseveral years, we be- 
lieve, it was the only Society for this 
purpose, in the Episcopal Church;—and 
though, since its formation, other Educa- 
tion Societies have been formed in differ- 
ent sectiens of the Church, this still 
maintains its character, and its appella- 
tion, as the Education Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church.—The Be- 
neficiaries whom it has already received, 
have been from nine different States:— 
and they who have finished their educa- 
tion, and have engaged in the active du- 
ties of the.ministry, are labouring in near- 
ly as many, Receiving thus, the subjects 
of their care, from all portions of the 
Church; the Board would have it im- 
pressed upon the minds of all their breth- 
ren in the Church, that they have a legiti- 
mate claim upon their cordial co-opera- 
tion and aid. They look to every pious 
and charitable heart, to labour together 
with them, in building up the waste pla- 
ees of Zion. They embrace this occa- 
sion, to assure all who love the Church, 
and its great Redeemer, that this great 
object requires their aid; and to solicit 
their liberal contributions to a cause, 
which must commend itself to their affec- 
tions; and in the prosperity of which, 
they will! participate. 

*‘If this Society is to accomplish the 
object for which it was formed, its pat- 
ronage must be more extended. ‘Those 
who feel an interest in its success, must 
co-operate more decidedly ; and we should 
fail in our duty, did we not thus distinct- 
ly state oui convictions in relation to this 
subject, Our Beneficiaries cannot be 
supported and educated without compe- 
tent means. And we trust, that when 


our christian brethren are made acquaint- 
ed with our still urgent necessities, their 
eonscience will conspire with their sympa- 
thy, to ensure their increased efforts in our 
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behalf. Let all Christians ask themselves 
in candour and sincerity, whether their 
contributions have been proportioned to 
the magnitude of this object; and to the 
means with which Providence has blessed 
them Let them ask themselves, not on- 
ly what they have done, but what they 
can, and ought to do more. To our 
brethren of the Laity, there is offered an 
opportunity for effecting by others, what 
the providence of God may have denied 
them the privilege of accomplishing in a- 
ny other form: for they may thus contrib. 
ute to furnish others with tidings to glad- 
den, and with sustenance to comfort 
their souls, beyond the sphere of their 
personal influence; and we may add, also, 
an opportunity for providing, it may be, 
servants to break the bread of life, and to 
minister the cup of salvation, to remote 
generations of their posterity. The char- 
ities dispensed by means of this institu- 
tion, it will be remembered, do not expire 
with those who first enjoy them. Other 
appropriations of our means, may be eva- 
nescent; but this, in its eflects, will sur- 
vive our need of this world’s goods.— 
Whilst the bodies of the faithful rest in 
hope, resources thus appropriated, will 
be lending their grateful influences, to 
spread the knowledge of the system of 
salvation, which sanctifies the tomb, and 
gathering subjects for the resurrection of 
the just; thus augmenting the glory of 
those, by whose instrumentality the tri- 
umph is enlarged. Our friends may thus 
perceive, that this institution furnishes 
them a most favourable opportunity, 
which we humbly hope, they know how 
to appreciate too well to neglect; for 
complying with the counsel of one, who, 
aware where the best interests of his peo- 
ple are located, directs them to ‘lay up 
for themselves, treasures in heaven.’ It 
is a successful means of stamping present 
possessions, with the impress of eternity, 
and transferring them, with increased 
value, to a region, where they will be a- 
vailable forever. 

“To our brethren of the Clergy, we 
look with solicitude and importunity.— 
They know the importance of the de- 
sign, which associates us in this work.— 
They must be apprised of the fact, that the 
poor in this world’s goods, though often 
rich in faith, are frequently called of God, 
to labour as ministers of the everlasting 
Gospel; and as such, cannot hope to teach 
others, unless they be first taught them- 
selves. Every case of this kind, forms a 
direct appeal from God, for the liberal 
aid of his people, in training up those, 
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whom bis spirit designates for this high 
and holy service; we are aware, that the 
pecuniary resources of our clerical breth- 
ren are restricted, and that their demands 
are frequent. Although, therefore, we 
beg them to remember, that the posses- 
sions of the Levites were not free from 
the tythe of the temple, we depend not 
so much upon any aid of this description, 
which their generous feelings may prompt 
them to tender. In this respect, our re- 
cords, and the records of other charitable 
institutions, give large proof of their dis- 
position to divide in spiritual charities, 
the small donations received for their own 
maintenance. Our wish is to engage 
more efficiently their influence with oth- 
ers, and we do affectionately entreat 
them to spread our cause frequently and 
urgently, as it deserves, before the peo- 
ple of their respective cures,—to explain 
it in their private intercourse, and to em- 
body its interests in their social prayers. 
Let them not be discouraged from at- 
tempting any thing, because they cannot 
accomplish as much as they would desire. 
Perhaps they may discover, that they 
have wronged their people by distrust, 
and thus have been standing between 
their liberality and the treasury of the 
Lord. They certainly can never remove 
their responsibility, until they have faith- 
fully and perseveringly made the experi- 
ment, and then if it be but a pittance, 
which they are commissioned to bear, 
their duty is performed, and their con- 
science is clear. 

“Brethren, what we do, must be done 
quickly.—The night cometh, when no 
man can work.—-Our first President and 
Secretary, with many other valuable 
managers and members of our Society, 
have finished their labours, and gone to 
their account. The places which they 
once occupied, are now occupied by us. 
—How long they shall be thus occupied, 
none can tell As distinguished patrons 
of our Society are thus taken from us, may 
our zeal become more ardent, and-our ef- 
forts more unwearied; that when our own 
services shall have been completed, we 
may receive that blessing, which, we 
trust, has gladdened them.” 


DONATIONS TO THE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 

From Female Auxiliary Society St. John’s 
Church, Washington, D. C. by Rev. 
William Hawley, $24 52 

From Female Auxiliary Society, 
Fredericktown, Md. by Rev. 


Doctor Keith, eescesese 28808 25 
From Female Auxiliary Society, 
Winchester, Va. by Rev. J. E. 
TeGRUO. «i «saceerskinks sik ae 
From Feinale Mite Society, Fre- 
dericksburg, Va. by Mr. Dela- 
Plane, wccsccccececcccceeeess 10 
C. Paex, Treasur cr. 


— 
ECCLESIASTICAL NOTICES. 


In New York, Oct. 11, 1828, the Rev. 
Antoine Verren was instituted into the 
rectorship of the French Church, Du St. 
Esprit, by the Rev. Benjamin T- Onder- 
donk, D. D. Sermon by the Rev, J. M. 
Wainwright, D. D. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop White, Grace 
Church, Penn Township, was consecra- 
ted to the service of Almighty God, on 
Sunday, Nov. 30. 

Oct. 12th, in Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio, Bp. Chase ordained Rev. M. 
TT. C- Wing as Priest, and Wm. Preston, 
as Deacon. 

By the Rt. Rev. Dishop White, in Tri- 
nity Church, Southwark, December 21, 
Mr. Raymond A. Henderson was admit- 
ted to the holy order of Deacons. 

By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, on 
the 20th inst. in Christ Church, Rock- 
ville, Montgomery county, Md. the Rev. 
Henry C. Knight, deacon, was admitted to 
the holy order of Priests. 

In Christ Church, Hartford, on Sunday 
last, the Rev. Horatio Potter, Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy 
in Washington College, was admitted to 
the holy order of Priests, by the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Brownell. 


The Bishop of Quebec has lately es- 
tablised a Schvol, under the charge of 
Mr. Baithwaite, at Chambly, Lower Ca- 
nada, chiefly intended for the education 
of young men for the ministry of the 
Church of England. 


BRITISH REFORMATION SOCIETY. 


We make a few extracts from the pro- 
ceedings of this Society, as published in 
the London Missionary Register, for Au- 
gust. The whole account is fraught with 
interest and richly deserves a perusal. 


This Society was formed in London, 
on the 21st of May, 1827; and is under the 
patronage of the Arch-bishops of Dublin 
and Tus, the Bishops of Salisbury, 
Litchfield and Coventry, Waterford, El- 
phin, Cork, and Cloyne, and many Lay 
Peers. 
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Objects of the Society. 

The great design of the Institution is 
the diffusion of Scripture Truth among 
the Roman Catholics of the United King- 
dom: its chief exertions are, therefore, 
naturally directed to Ireland. The follow- 
ing statement shows the means which will 
be employed— 

1. To enable Clergymen, and others 
engaged in promoting the Reformation, 
to purchase such quantities of Bibles 
Testaments, and Religious Tracts, as the 
increasing wants of their respective pa- 
rishes and districts may require. 

2. To supply Individuals and Associa- 
tions with the means of adapting useful 
instruction to the local peculiarities of 
their respective districts, by the publica- 
tion of important Controversy, Pastoral 
Addresses, Interesting Correspondence, 
and Affidavits, or other forms of testimo- 
ny, in answer to misstatements demand- 
ing refutation. 

5. To defray the expenses incurred by 
Meetings for Religions Discussion and 
by the publication of their proceedings. 

4. To collect and circulate authentic 
intelligence respecting the moral condi- 
tion of Ireland and the progress of the 
Reformation. 

5. To adopt every practicable mode of 
disseminating the Religious Principles 
of the Reformation among Roman Catho- 
lics in other parts of the British Domin- 
ions. 

The following extracts from the First 
Report will explain the grounds on which 
the Society has been formed, and the 
course of its proceedings 
Spirit of Inquiry excited among Irish Ro- 

man Catholics. 

The interest awakened among the a- 
dult classes of society, by the conjoint 
operation of various Institutions, suggest- 
ed the employment of a description of 
agents denominated Scripture Readers, 
from whose exertions Ireland has derived 
incalculable benefit: they were first made 
use of by the London Hibernian Society; 
and their office consisted in reading from 
cabin to cabin, among such as had out- 
grown the advantages of education, or 
were prevented by the terrors of ecclesi- 
astical anathema from availing themselves 
of the possession of the Scriptures. The 
next attempt which was made to adapt 
instruction to the circumstances of the 
adult population, was the establishment 
of Schools for their benefit: the formation 
of these Schools was first attempted by 
that Society, in the shape of an experi- 
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ment; and so effectually succeeded, that 
the plan has since been followed by other 
Institutions, and many thousands of per- 
sons, who had reached the years of ma- 
turity, have profited by the discovery. 
By the combined influence of these 
and similar exertions, an impression, of a 
peculiarly Scriptural Character, was 
made on the Roman Catholic part of the 
community; and progressively became so 
strong, as to interfere with that unhesi- 
tating confidence, which they had been 
accustomed to repose in the doctrines of 
their Church. The earlier awakenings 
of suspicion on this subject were provi- 
dentially assisted by the discussions which 
took place in 1824, at Meetings of the 
Tondon Hibernian and Hibernian Bible 
Societies; and, after the Romish Clergy 
found it necessary to retire from the arena 
of popular disputation, the controversy 
was partially renewed, by the opposition 
of the Laity, to Meetings of the London 
Hibernian Society in 1826. By these 
discussions, a powerful impulse was given 
to popular feeling on the subject of reli- 
gion; and, although the spirit which they 
excited was not in all cases such as it 
would be desirable to promote, the result 
was, ina high degree, favourable to the 
interests of Scriptural Christianity. 


Appropriate Measures required to give a 
right Direction to this Spirit. 

We have now arrived at a point in the 
progress of Christian Exertion in Ireland, 
which seemed to require the adoption of 
some measures, fitted to give a more 
practical and uniform direction to the 
spirit of inquiry which had been excited 
and was daily increasing in the country. 
The Societies in operation had taught 
and distributed the Scriptures toa people 
ignorant, in many instances, of their pre- 
vious existence; and the effect on popu- 
lar belief was every day becoming more 
manifest: the contrast, between the su- 
blime and striking truths presented by 
the Work of God, and the tenets and ob- 
servances of a corrupt Christianity, was 
sufficiently obvious to arrest the atten- 
tion of even the most ignorant; and mul- 
titudes began to be convineed, that the 
tenets of the Church of Rome could only 
be true on the supposition that the doc- 
trines of the Bible were false. Many of 
the better instructed on the subject de- 
cided in favour of Scripture; and publicly 
avowed their determination to abandon a 
Church whose ritual and usages they 
could no longer reconcile with the 
Revealed Word of God. Those whe 
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acted on this discovery were, mostly, 
persons who possessed the advantage 
of superior information, or were en.- 
eouraged by the sanction and support 
of numbers in their immediate vicinity; 
and every such instance of conformity 
tended to stimulate inquiry on the impor- 
tant question, whether the peculiar tenets 
of the Church of Rome were in accordance 
with the doctrines of Primitive Christian- 
ity. 

In this inquiry, the Societies which 
have been alluded to could render no 
other assistance than what might be af- 
forded by the extension of the same 
means which had prompted the question. 
To the question itself, they could return 
no positive answer: they had excited the 
inquiry, Whether the Church of Rome 
is justified by the authority of the Chris- 
tian Revelation in what she teaches; but 
they were forbidden by their regulations 
to meet that inquiry by a direct reply — 
The Bible Society could supply the 
Scriptures to the adult peasant, and the 
School Societies could instruct his igno- 
rant offspring in the letter of their con- 
tents; but both were pledged to the 
strictest neutrality upon the subject of 
Credes and Churches. 

To those who have been accustomed, 
from education, from habit, and from 
conviction, to admit the claims of Scrip- 
ture to be of divine obligation, and para- 
mount to the authority of ecclesiastical 
dictation, it may appear sufficient that 
the truths which they contain should be 
contrasted, in the mind of the Romanist, 
with the doctrines which he has been 
taught. Such persons deem no other 
evidence requisite to prove tothe under- 
standing of the Roman Catholic that his 
Church is opposed to Scripture, than the 
evidence of Scripture itself; and they de- 
precate the introduction of controversy, 
as calculated rather to disturb than con- 
firm the impression which such a con- 
trast is fitted to produce. There may 
appear to be simplicity as well as plausi- 
bility in this mode of treating the sub- 
ject; but it entirely overlooks the pecu- 
liarity of the situation in which Roman 
Catholics are placed; it sets aside all con- 
sideration of what is due to the influence 
of confirmed prejudice in favour of error; 
and it forgets that the faith of the Roman 
Catholic rests, in the teaching of his 
Church, on an authority professedly equal 
and practically superior to the Written 
Word of God: so long as the members of 
that Church shall continue to receive the 
doctrine that Tradition is Divine Reyela- 
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tion, it will be easy to convince them that 
it is of co-ordinate authority with Scrip- 
ture; and while this fallacy is upheld, the 
Church of Rome may invest, with the 
semblance of truth, every error which 
she teaches. If we connect with this 
circumstance the commonly received 
opinion, ‘That the Scriptures are to be 
interpreted according to the judgment 
of the Church, we cannot be surprised 
that the illiterate peasant should distrust 
his own understanding in the study of 
their contents In an attempt, there- 
fore, to emancipate the minds of persons 
so little capable of intellectual effort, 
from the influence of ecclesiastical des- 
potism and the prescriptive power of 
conventional submission at its shrine, it 
will be necessary to prove that the Tra- 
dition which has been exalted to the au- 
thority of Scripture is human invention 
—that the Written Word of God, with- 
out either addition or comment, contains 
the only rule of faith and obedience— 
and that the meanest outcast in society 
is under an obligation to exercise his 
own judgment on the meaning of what 
he reads. 

To promote discussion on these im- 
portant questions, and to reduce the 
argument to popular comprehension, re- 
quired the exertions of a distinct and se- 
parate Agency; and if the promoters of 
Scriptural Education were under an obli- 
gation to support the means which have 
carried inquiry to its present limit, they 
were under an equally imperative obli- 
gation to resolve the difficulties and sa- 
tisfy the doubts which the use of these 
means had excited, and to direct the first 
awakenings of free thought onward to 
the full discovery of all essential truth. 

On these grounds the importance and 
seasonableness of the Society is argued— 

It was to meet, to direct, and to satisfy 
this spirit of inquiry, that the British Re- 
formation-Society was .established It 
had ne exemplar in the Institutions of the 
day; while it stood at the farthest remove 
from the character of a theoretical specu- 
lation. It was the result of a practical 
induction of facts and discoveries, tending’ 
to the conclusion, that the Society was a 
desideratum in the great and comprehen- 
sive effort of Christian Benevolence; and 
in this view of its importance and utility, 
it claims to be regarded as a supplemen- 
tary part of the established system, rath- 
er than a distinct and separate [nstitution. 
It is another response of Christian Sym- 
pathy, to another discovery of moral 
want, expressed through the medium of 








